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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER, |they would agree to think a great nuisance whilst» the ' 


difficulty existed ; and. when it existed’ no longer, re- 
produce with all their. might, for: another ‘starving off 
in the fulness of time. With the exception of>a’ little 
7 grumbling at Mr.:Prxv’s Bill, daring the whole of this 
ICULTURAL | , MANU. | csi few or no complaints ‘were made by these manu- 
NT TRING. VICISSITUDE. -VHE' PLENTI: caesar ay SS ee ee 
FUL HARVEST. led to eas a ee less cae Sees 
Tuose ‘who have -not sufficiently studied the peculiar their periodical Seated aelotin afford oo payra 
construction of, British Society, and the str ength of the vast portion of suffering by others, even if aggravated by 
ire eprom rerns ce = 
magnitude ig respect to the ultimate consequences of a a . a ws Pasi . rbe fon: a aes 
bites cerannere eee rca |e ne me nee See 
stances of this mature: may be brought - forward as | the edeees capitals amassed during the. war manopoly 
examples, the one of which is past and the other pend- | were fully able té weather the storm and ‘indeed hate 
iug;--we mean, the manufacturing. distress, which is| done so. Coin ring these circiumstanices ' with. thoge 
comparatively goné by, and the agricultural depression, | at present attendant upon the landed man and) farmer, 
which there is xeason to believe-will turn out a far less | —will’ the depression of the Agriculturist pass olver, 
transient,enduranee. -In all such cases, a close atten-| like that of the Manufacturer In short, will: nat the 
tion. to the existing: misery and, suffering of the crisis | ultimate result be ‘similar, although, from some:ledding 
produces a, tod rapid; conclusion’ as to consequences, | distinetions in the-situation of the: two interests; the 
especially in-a country like Great Britain, where all the | rectification of landed disorder is likely to»be am. affair 
capitalists of an interest can endure the long pelting of a } of much greater difficulty,and of much longer duration’? 
storm, by which underlings are at once levelled and laid > BAe ak a incl call 
prosteata:s:; Gobeupan: observers, struck with the.contem-|...*7% frst as to the Landlord—it is notorious, that in 
plation of @ vast portion of human misery, make up ‘ai erp fm gee Doped norte” Seats ge 
their minds that. 4t- caamot.be. long endured, and thes | Prone? quite as much By Wie past! sbauner ‘of taeieel 
some very striking ‘results .may. ‘be Aaigpediingies 0) intoxication as the leviathan Manfifacturer} with this 
So far they are right :.there:is » portion of misery whfel | “isetence—that, generally speaking, the has fixed no 
cannotibe long-endured.;—but .it seldom. dccurs to rea- capital. Precisely like the improvident artisan, whom 
soners of this class, that the. very fact of a temporary he is often in the-habit of ‘con demning with great ae, 
enduranee .of ‘it often produces a reaction; and that nity for ‘not 'sdying & peevetien duting > re of hagh 
thereis, mo, country. in,’the. world in which vicissitudes | “29°: he has enjoyed his transient /prosperity with a 
that merely, affect. the labouring classes produce less peeieaion’ de in ile ‘ae eee - of was 
‘ensation, beyond a disposition to afford temporary relief, shortsighted. Were landed omy vrebrhag & t pre- 
than, in Great Britain. . Politically. speaking, the dis- seat‘as ‘they describe ehemitelves ‘to De ae stem 
'resses of peasants and labouring artisans seem to lead easy, be caid No’ have eee te a ae _ 
tono, consideration. at all, beyond impatience ,at their they sold themselves for a season hey-day and de- 
impatience ;—a rueful contemplation of. the poor rates ; eee. Wwe tae ts ingesd; ‘sponse nee, 
and an inveluntary disposition to admire Mr. Malthus that admitting all this to be true, it is only for mere 
on Population. :, For,this reason, we .are -never led. to radicals to stir up these recollections—that “ the only 
expect any great,changes from tornadoes, against which | 1°°°"°" which a sensible and humane man ‘should 
the oaks room propose to himself in the present crisis is this, how to 
can, bear up, let the destruction of the bulrushes adel | f 
be what it may. Suppose we particularise a little, Bet Git of ne ee a OS ere 
irom one of the examples we have brought forward _, | Sands with which the vessel is beset—how to sav y her 
Maxvracrurr;—and thereby end or eae from shipwreck, and protect the crew from the consé- 
: ; : peby endeavour to strengthen bauence'of theit own rashness and ith 
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a few deducti : 6 in Pine . 
of the — we shall make from the present state “Without contradicting the pestis soa thi 
i* r to 


Party is the madness of many for the gain of afew. Pope. 
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, —AGRICULTURE,—which in: fact fi asia 
© principal subject of our present considerasion. ome advice, we must be allowed excee ingly 
,_ If we look back at the conduct of the leading capital- |.” holesale forgetfulness of causes, wh 
it manufacture duzing the period in which. the great remedy thie consequences of landed impolicy. {n 
change in, commercial), relatinns produced 90 much dis- | “=eTency, it is proper to advert to mesite, ad to eat - 
tressing st ion, we shell-Gad that is exhibited ex mate how far the public or the persona! conduct of the 
Wott of Sondeionsness, that, in. respect to, themselves, -t| eaere Of a patticular interest inte itso especial 
Would-be temp ‘fiber plainedl;,as de: tea regard. _ Such consideration may not do away with thie 
landed men. at ee ee — a es necessity of an effective interference, but it mec 
whilst all their actions ‘tended er To aoe >? | ought exceedingly to regulate the manner of it. 
that the hurricane would subside after having wrecked | imstance, a body of people ‘have materially sanction 
ad starved off half a vet atior of * ‘ling hon ; ry 
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the delusion, and supported the ruinous policy by which | the farmer will adhere to an unprofitable farm jg 
they subsequently suffer—if they have rapaciously shared | verbial, and even at this moment there is no el a. 
in all the temporary gain,-and rancorously persecuted, } germess. to give up leases, as from all the other ‘diets, 
oppressed, and stigmatised every body whose sight was | stances of their situation might be expected. If thi, 
longer than their own—will it be argued, that on the | be the only remedy, God help the existing generation 
symptom of a reaction, all the world is to rush forward | of farmers! for to what employment is their Capital . 
at the first signal of their distress, and that their past | march? In fact, ‘there is no want of capital in any 
ought not to temper and modify the extent of | department of business; on the contrary, every eins, 
the mieasures for their relief? When an extreme case | to the employment of it is blocked up, and in conse. 
has arrived, no doubt the absolutely necessary must be | quence immense sums are vested in every description 
‘dene; but who, in respect to the Landlord, can say | of: foreign security, The real difficulty is produced 
that it has yet been made manifest? His rents have | by a sudden cessation of that artificial large demand 
: fallen, and must continue to fall for some time longer; | which the late extraordinary warfare created, and w. 
- and so they ought, for, although generally speaking, he | see not what is to revive it. It is this fact which makes 
has realized no part of his additional income, like the | the situation of the farmer so pitiable; because no fa 
more prudent Merchant, Manufacturer, or Money Job- | of rent cam reach it in time to impede his ruin. If fal] 
her,—-whose fault is that? Is personal, as well as public | of rent would avail, it is evident that rents have largely 
conduct, to be taken out of consideration in national | fallen, and of course will continue to falki Taxation 
rectification? In another respect, his case may possi- | too, which at its present amount Prrt’s Bill has ren- 
bly merit more attention—he cannot, like the other in- | dered a species of fraud, has also been eased, and must 
terests, shift his capital during an unfavourable crisis; | and will be eased still further; but so overpowering 
and is injured in proportion. This certainly distinguishes | are the consequences of the unnatural stimulus supplied 
landed embarrassment from almost every other; but | by the Pitt policy, nothing can prevent the opera- 
_ what ought'it to have taught the landed man?—that it | tion of the mighty reaction upon Agriculture, or even 
behoves Aim, above all people, to adopt“a steady and | materially retard it, until it has swept half the present 
anent policy. Unable at will to shift from specu- | tenantry throughout the land, into the gulph of bank- 
jon to speculation, he is sure in the erid to suffer by | ruptey. We may unhappily go still further, and remark, 
all such pernicious delusions as have distinguished the | that the only road to renovation is that very deplorable 
. Pitt eareer—its Bank Restriction—its Sinking Fund, |consummation. Nothing else will send out of eultiva- 
aiid its unprincipled prodigality. Happily, in the pre- | tion, and adjust the supply to the demand. The Mi- 
éént° instance, we are spared the necessity of much | nisterial doctrine of over-production, in. one sense, is 
: ment on the propriety of contemplating the endu- | excessively absurd; but it is rational enough in another. 
wance of the Landlord with due philosophy; simply | To say that a country over-produces where a portion 
he cannot be specially asaisted. We may of the population i¢ starving, is certainly paredoxical ; 
ilent upon the demerits, but we cannot alter the fact, | but if that country be so unhappily and artificially cir- 
that mete more than landed men have. assisted to | cumstanced in its distribution ef capital and employ- 
_ @reate 800 millions of rival capital, in the pernicious | ment, that one class is producing what another cannot 
-form of debt-—none more than they have assisted to | purchase, the riddle is solved, and such is the state of 
pledge, not only their land, but the energies and indus- | England, and still more of Ireland. But the evil will 
_try of all other. people, either to the payment of 29 mil- | rectify itself, say Ministers: no doubt it will; but with 
lions per annum for ever, or to the redemption of it at| the ruin of a generation of farmers, which, as Burke 
nearly 200 per cent, And for what?—the establish- | said of the Jacobins, they seem to regard no more in the 
ment of a rival interest, which is getting every day | righting of their system, than the sufferings of a frog in 
_Stronger at their expense. The landed man,may bear | an air-pump. It is; to be sure, observed on all hands, 
his Ape decline; that would rapidly adjust itself; | that neither Administration nor the Legislature can do 
but his relative declension, while the debt remains what | anything—To this we demur ; ‘but it certainly cannot 
_it is, must be.most mortifying ; and in this point of view | be prevented by anything which they will do; and 
we should regard him as irretrievably fallen, did we | hence the existing race of farmers are doomed to pre- 
not know that certain weights are borne only as long | cisely the same fate as usually befalls an existing race 
as people can endure them; and that one weight in par-| of minor manufacturers, or operative artisans, whew 
ticular is grievously felt by myriads, who possess not a | employment falls short :—worse than the first, because, 
foot of land. ; as we have already observed, they cannot s0 readily 
__. With respect to the farmer and the. tenant, we must |} shift their capitals, but still so far like them as to 
pot. he provoked by their own blindness as to causes, f'struggle precariously While they last. In other respects 
perverseness as to remedies, from acknow- | their fate may resemble that of the artisan— they vi 
that their present situation is most grievous. | be deemed a nuisance if they complain; and if very 
_ Ita easy to tiate in the political economical strain, | noisy, be subjected to the discipline of Manchester — 
_s~that capital will remove itself from unprofitable chan- | From their ruin a re-action will gradually spring “P 
ustry seek a new direction, until an equi-| and some few years afterwards the distress among the 
Ta @ restored. Setting the ligature of leases | farmers will be spoken of like the distress among r 
. aside, the habits of the farmer are not the habits of} manufacturers. A myriad of pé was ruined, 
general business, like those of the merchant, the manu-| who could help it? Again, atid again we repeat, ™ . 
turer, and the shopkeeper. His experience is and| country in the world is a race of operative people sw? 
» be special and peculiar; and in regard to him, | off into ruin with less political sensation, and Br” 
ilesophical shifting of capital is equivalent to} Ministerial apathy-than, in Great Britain. Wes ses 
woul ji not to charitable aid in extreme distress, 28 Our i 
} y of 
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THE EXAMINER. 


the idol Jaggernaut, seems to require the support of 
a periodical immolation. 

We have said above that we demur.to the assertion, 
that the Statesman or Legislator can do nothing in aid of 
existing depression. They can do, what we are quite 
satisied, notwithstanding all their affected rhodomon- 
tade and hofror at the suggestion, they sooner or later 
must do—lower the interest of the public debt —of mort- 
gage—ina word,of interest generally,—in order to support 
the natural re-action which they have too hastily speeded. 
This, and this alone, can render the Bill of PEEL either 
an equitable or a bearable operation. Not that we rest 
upon that particular measure as either the sole or chief 
causé of present depression, for we think much of the 
evil would have been produced by a natural revulsion, 
which was unavoidable whether that Bill passed or no. 
Under all circumstances, demand must have necessa- 
rily deereased; and consequently prices have fallen. 
Under.all circumstances, therefore, the relative position 
of things mugt have been disjointed, to the gradual pro- 
duetion of: what we have just anticipated—an adjust- 
ment.of the national burthen to the national capacity, 
and of all contracts to a relative species of arrange- 
ment. Our, Chaneellors of the Exchequer and Finan- 
eiers may ‘* paint an inch thick,” but this will be the 
complexion of the affair at last: They may resolve as 
fiercely and as indignantly, as when they declared a 
bank rote passing for fotirteen shillings, worth twenty; 
it will be only to unresolve in the same easy manner,— 
to affect immense profundity,—and still to remain in 
place -., 9 igh seas 

Reasoning from the over-production text of Lord L1- 
VERPOOL, we. oceasionally hear much speculation on 
the consequenees to be antie¢ipated from the present 
abundant harvest; and, as regards the farmer, an ex- 
cessive quantity of absurd observation. It seems never 
to occur to a certain sort of reasoners, that as it affects 
the individual, a farmer loses by nothing so certainly 
as by a bad crop, either in quality or quantity. Not 
one time in a thousand will a scanty crop repay by a 
nse in price for its scantiness, and when it does so, it 
is by trick and artifice. To the farmers generally, 
therefore, a bad harvest is an unequivocal misfortune, 
whatever it nay be to.a few capitalists and holders- 
back upon speculation. Save and except to speculators 
of this class, the rise in price arising out of scarcity, is 
no benefit, but rather a disadvantage—a remark which 
it 1s the more necessary to lay a stress upon, because 
many people talk as if farmers would have been bet- 
tered by a barren year. Other people might, and some 
few of themselves, but to the mass the mischief would 
have been much greater than at present. Profit to the 
cultivator by an unproductive harvest is in fact an 
absurdity, whatever it may be to the previous possessor 
and capitalist. When Lord Liverroot talks of 
*ver-production and the adjustment of supply to de- 
mand, as what must rectify the depression of the far- 
mer, he means with the political economist, that capital 
will shift and land go out of cultivation. If he thinks 
that the disease of the t race of farmers will be 
benefited by the. act of sowing without reaping, he 
7 do nothing more ‘graceful than pair off with Mr. 

ANSIPraRt upon the Sinking Fund. 


But it must be confessed, that however the consumer 
be made to reimburse them in favourable times, in @ 
period of inadequate prices the first operation is upea 
the farmer and landlord, and it is most dispropor 
tionate. A wheat average of 30s. per quarter supplies 
nothing from the consumer, and thus low it is likely soon 
to be. Funded property, it is clear, must have some- 
thing to do with this burden sooner or later. The fall 
of rents is of course a relief, as far As it goes; but 
with the mortgage interest at 5 per cent. it cannot pos- 
sibly go far enough. In a word, according to the best 
estimates, no reduction of rent which can be made 
will restore things to order; nor in fact any other re- 
duction which does not imply. what is fashionably, terms 
ed a breach of national good faith. Let it be termed 
what it will, it is ultimately unavoidable, : although ia 
saying so, we frankiy admit that we are among the 
wickedest and wildest writers in the world; and we 
are content to be so classed, if it be conceded, that 
those who maintaim that the present debt will ever be 
paid off, or the burden of its annual interest be permar 
nently supported, are among the most foolish. , Q. 


KING’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND.—ATTEMPT TO 
DEGRADE THE PEERAGE, 


: se 

However gross and fulsome some of the self-eleétéd Cor, 
porations and Clerical Addressers may have been in théir 
adulations of Majesty, it seems that the inhabitants of Edin 
burgh at large have remembered, in the midst of the festivities 
on such an occasion, what was due to themselves and to their 
consistency as demanders of the reform of a corrupt system. 
We are glad to see the Scotsman expressing its approbatiote 
of its fellow-citizens. - “ The conduct of the people of Ediite 
burgh during his Majesty’s Visit,” says that manly and exce 
lent journal, “ has been everything that could be wish 
Every possible effort was made to impress the citizens will 
the same wild enthusiasm, and to make them display the sam 
frantic and extravagant demonstrations of joy, as hd Bee 
manifestéd by the citizens of Dublin. But the good sense of 
the Scottish public has completely disappointed the hopes of 
the Ultra sycophants. The citizens remained alike insensible 
to the solicitations of doggrel versifiers and fustian prosers. 
There was nothing deserving the name of enthusiasm in thetr 
behaviour. Their reception of the King was precisely what 
it ought to have been. It had nothihg in it of disrespect ér 
neglect, and as little of intemperate zeal, or of cringi and 
fawning servility. Our countrymen kneW that his ty, 
as a constitutional King, was justly entited to every Tational 
demonstration of respect and attachment. But, at the ganie 
time, they did not fail to remember what they owed to them- 
selves. * * * * * But although the péople have dis- 
tinguished between the King and his Ministers, have nest, 
and they could not, shut their eyes to the fact, that the Mimis- 
ters are nominated by the King, and that they are his servants.. 
We suspect that this feeling has had a good deal of inflpenee 
in repressing popular zeal and enthusiasm on this oee 
The King’s oan was ears and polite. ‘But:hi 

avourites wi 


Ministers been the public—had 
of being the patrons of the principles of the ian 
abroad, and of every species of abuse and corruption at he: 
been the zealous and steals (ends of civil and religio 
ty, we venture to affirm that his Majesty’s ri 
have been widely different, Splendid processions, ma 
fetes, and the gorgeous display of regal { 
strike the vulgar with astonishment, and 

ildren. But the i 
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n the mean time, we Jearn that farmers are begin- 


ning to detive some benefit from the fall in husbandry 
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THE EXAMINER. 
‘which, while professing his desire to pay every respect to the 
‘Citief Magistrate, his Grace just hinted, that the rights and 
feelings of the people ought not to be forgotten, even in the 
midst, of royal festivities. The close Corporation and thorough- 
paced courtiers who. formed, the company, could not help 
shewing their temper even at this gentle hint ; and the Court 
Papers have since made a dead set at the Duke for his imper- 
tmence in mentioning the people in’ “this worshipful so- 
ciety!”- The fop whom Hotspur describes, complains of the 
soldiers for 
Bringing aslovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nohility.” 

The lords and gentlemen who dined with Royalty, seem to 
have much the same sort of horror at the bare mention of the 
people. Their aristocracy and gentility are’ scared at the 
mere whisper of any thing “ base, common, and popular.” 
The simple fact is, that the Duke of Hamilton ‘in taking part 
in ‘the Court ceremonies, wished to put in a reservation for 
his political principles, to prevent his re pect for the kingly 
office being confounded with approbation of Government 
measures. And this is called impertinence! Nay, the Courier 
asks,’ with amazing simplicity, “In the name of wonder, 
what had the rights and privileges of the people to do with a 
‘civic dinner given to the Sovereign?” One would’ think the 
word civic might answer the question: a dinner given by the 
Corporation in the-name and on the behalf: of the people of 
#dinburgh, is surely not removed from all popular interest. 
Moreover, since the people paid for the entertainment, some 
sort of concern in the matter cannot strictly be denied them. 

In, his impotent rage against the Duke, the Courier has un- 
luckily endeavoured to depreciate him. by assailing the whole 
‘Aristocracy. The reader will stare ; but such is the tendency 
¢ thé lawyers say) if not the intent of the rogue. He tells 
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MR. CANNING. 


a 

The dinner given to this Right Honourable pe 
Canning Club, was not, it seems, the Farewell Dinne? ° . 
only preparatory to it. . The real farewell took place a - 
30th ult. at the Lyceum in Liverpool. In the morning of the 
same day, an Address had been presented to him from the 
Associated Commercial Bodies of that great town, in which 
they thanked him for his various, zealous, and important ser. 
vices to his constituents, while representing them in Parlia- 
ment. On hearing this address, Mr. Canning was affected tp 
tears; and in his answer, he expressed his great pleasure at the 
concurrence of ‘so many persons, of politics decidedly hostile 
to his own, in the eulogy on his attention to their interests — 
an approbation which he had always endeavoured to merit by 
impartiality. The dinnef was attended by about 420 persons. 
Mr. Canning arrived about six o'clock, and was cheered by 
the multitude. After the cloth was removed, the Chairman 
proposed “ the health of the Right Hon. George Canning” 
with three times three. It was drank with nine times ne, 
and even after that, it was some time before the shouting com- 
pany allowed their hero to return thanks.., This he however 
did in a speech of some length against Reform. Before he 
concluded, he spoke of the reports respecting himself in con- 
nection with the Ministry. He observed, that he would not 
have noticed them, but that his silence might be misconstrued ; 
and after saying thus much, the meeting might be surprised 
to hear, that he knew nothing whatever on the subject except 
those same rumours which he had heard in common with every 
body else. His former observations (at. the Canning Club) 
had, he said, been construed into an ostentatious declaration 
that he would refuse office, if offered him,—a conclusion against 
which he wished to guard as much as against the opposite one 
—that he sought office. In case the alternative were pre- 
sented to him, he should decide, not according to his interest, 
‘ut his duty. Shortly afterwards, Mr. C. took his leave. 
This. needless and somewhat elaborate explanation has had 
the effect which the speech-maker probably anticipated; 
namely, that of strengthening the public belief, that the Mi- 
nistry will still make an effort to retain him, to help them in 
their dilemma, notwithstanding the united repugnance ol 
Royalty and Equity. : 

“ There are reports: that “ negociations are on foot” to 
keep Mr. Canning in England; but whether the negociations 
OY, ” ~ pe originate with Mr. Canning, or with those who have more 

ction without a difference ;” but if it means anything, | power to give their wishes effect, does not appear. It is said, 
‘fit annot apply to the Duke of Hamilton, who in this instance ee that the Lord Chancellor has.declared that he never 
stood pp among a select assembly of Aristocrats and Corrup- | more will sit in the Cabinet with Mr. Canning; that while 
-tignists, for the people, not with them, since thete was cer- | Mr. Canning is in .the Cabinet they never can go on cémfurt- 
tainly pg at the Corporation dinner which could pretend ably together ; that there is always senje plot and contr:vance 
to represent the public. ‘After all, what is the unavoidable |-on foot ; that at his (the Chancellor's) time of. life he cannot 
‘jnference from this tirade? That a Lord is, ipso facto, either | sacrifice himself for any body ; and that though he does no 
_a slave of the Crown, or its opponent because the Crown re- object—God forbid he should !—to the accession of Mr. 
“jects his'servili ; "im both cases an animal equally selfish ‘and Canning to office, he thinks it proper.to remark, that. they cau- ' 


| are one is from the Courier—this from a foe to] not be in office together. . This is the sort of language which, Ed 
Republ 1" Mr, Canning, in his orations against Re- | o, authority that we will not vouch for, is attributed to this Sec 
Jays the greatest stress upon the probability, that a De- | venerable legal personage. ‘The fact of: his animosity is wel 
; House of Commons would dispense with the House of ‘ve before observed, broken out ! 
Moe a “War “tht, known, and has, as we have before o , 
* Lords :. but.u the Courier’s view of the matter, that would public. Pope tells us of lawyers who 
“be no such’ alarming result ; since we had better have no Up-|.". - | 


Pei code: ds Cire Pe 4 Shook their heads at Murray as.a wit.” : 
‘at_all than“one of which the great majority 18} Whether it is from this antipathy of law to steannes. or whe- 
; is quondas 

































that no Peer is ever found siding with the people but when 

dis disappointed as a courtier. A pretty compliment truly 
~ th pendence of the Peerage! He goes on to philoso-: 
“phite on the subject, and sets himself gravely to prove, that alk 
Hafural “ feelings, Prejudices, and even interests” of a No- 

| “bleman ‘are directed “upwards, not downwards.” Ergo, that 
is only after essaying to fly upwards, and being knocked 
own by a Royal rebut that a Lord turns “ bawler” for the 
eople’s ‘rights. Lastly, we have’ the rogue’s definition of 
what he reckons the only dignified mode in which a Peer can 
_ stipport popular claims, namely—* he should be for the peo- 
, not with them.” ‘This has to us very much the air of a 
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d to the’Crown “ by feelings, prejudices, and interests,” er the Lord Chancellor has been the object of 
‘and a. min pee bona is actuated by the con- he facetiousness, or whether he looks upon thal ¢” 
t of ‘selfish disappointment! ‘For our parts, ‘league as his only rival in the Cabinet, in the jokes faite 










do not go Quite so far as te demi-ofticial organ of the Bo- 
whinbapers. When we see certain members of the 
stobracy, men of wealth, consideration, and character in 


yuntry, taking part with an aggrieved people in spite of 
stions of the crown, we do not libel human nature 

; pais out a bad motive when a good and honest one 
fies atthe surface. We know very well, that the Court would 
« Be glad'enough to have such Noblemen on its side as the Dukes 
of Bedford or Hamilton, Lords Grey, Lansdown, or Holland; 

* © and'we do not see why all Lords should be born without sym- 


pathy. for the rights and sufferings .of human nature, We 
Be eee oS Sac ag) Soe nature, 
Bichgecte ocr 
| a eaeiaahte einseshieny) 


Chancery Bar Juugh at, it were in vain to mquire.—°0” 
as ab have Died the recent attention shown by 
Majesty to’ Mr.- Croker, have speculated on Ais eT is 
the Cabinet. From his ¢emper and the con > fer 
manner, he may perbaps. be looked upon as-a fit success 


Lond Londonderry !”-—~7 raveller. 
MESSRS. COBBETT AND HUNT. 


—— ‘ 

The difference between Messrs. Cabbett and Hunt 0 
nese terminated in open hostility —The latter speaks 

bett in the following terms:—- ‘pot 

“ Cobbett has told several of my friends that he are 
openly attack me while I am in prison, but the moment 


































ourer in his general view of the privi- 
‘beg. leave to put ina word for a few 

























this place he will fall foul.on me. . It would be much more 
manly for him to attack me openly at once, than it is to take 
every dirty opportunity to injure me privately, by dark and 
cowardly insinuations. If he (Cobbett) speaks the truth, he 
will never accuse me of having offered to compromise with the 
Government, and denying it to all my friends, till it was proved 
by a letter in my own hand-writing in a court of justice—he 
will not accuse me of denying my own hand-writing, and 
swearing that it was a forgery, till it was proved to be the 
contrary—he will never accuse me of having deserted my 
friends, and fled from my country when she was in danger— 
he will not-aceuse me of having raised large subscriptions all 
over the country, and refused to acknowledge the receipt of 
the money. © In fact, he may lie and swear all sorts of things 
against me, but he will not, I believe, accuse me of having 
become a fraudulent bankrupt to cheat all my creditors; nei- 
ther will he accuse me of having attempted to bilk my bail, 
nor of advising ‘a political rival to bilk his bail and fly the 
country, merely that I may have the opportunity of saying that 
he was as great 4 rogue and as great a coward as myself.” 
To which Mr. Cobbett thus replies :— 


TO “SAINT HENRY OF ILCHESTER.” 


Munchausen long has borne the prize 
From all the Quacking ’Squires; 

But what are all his heaps of lies 

To thine, thou prince of liars? 


«¢ The poor man’s friend” thou, sure, must be, 
If ever there were any, 

Since only twelve pence he gives thee 
For what costs thee a penny. 


This is the root of “ Union’s tree” 
Thou louder swear’st and louder) ; 

¢ All to Reform must traitors be 

. *¢ That will not buy my powder.” 


, One thing more (a saint-like thought) 
To make “ Reform” the truer; 
Into the ranks is Gardner brought 
With virtuous Mary Cuer. 


OO OR OR SS” Oe ae 


. ‘ —_ ' ~ 


SS oe Gr SSCA Ow 


It is not who is good or wise, 

But who in thee believes ; 
| And such, we see without surprise, 
Are fools, or drabs, or thieves. 


The “ operation” on thine eye, 
Great Saint, we're all a heart in, 
_ Ob! could’st thou hear us how we sigh, 
‘* My eye and Betty Martin!” 
' One thing ’twere cruel to refuse 
(To name that thing were idle) 
A thing:*bout horses much in use, 
And stouter than a Bridle. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
|! ta observe the pains with whith the 
' Edinburgh Government scribes endeavour to press Sir Walter 
: Scott into the front rank of the personages who occupied the pro- 
| scentum during the arrangements for his:Majesty’s reception in 
l Scotland. _“ From first to last,” they say, ‘ Sir Walter received 
from the King the most condescending marks of attention.” It is 
; pity that the author of Waverley should deem it important to 
a n ead part of a corporation pageant, and should suffer 
; ” friends, if such they are, to force upon him a feeling of vulgar 
Vanity, which may be theirs for excellent reasons, but which never 
i orat least never ought to be his. Why is not Sir Walter 
enue contented with having received a gentleman’s reception 
or the King? Why does he suffer it to be insinuated that he 
in ® cordial guest at Dalkeith-house, as well as being a welcome 
on to the Lord Provost? He dined at Dalkeith-house but 
len t—the mofe favoured guests were daily there—it was’ (or at 
st it ought to be) goong® for Sir Walter, a gentleman not much 
ey known to the King, though always paying court to bis 
ovanaien’ to have had his turn in the round of hospiteble civilities 
Not ¥°t by the King for his most distinguished Scottish subjects. 
rote oe inh Ea bee eee 
ye e ; 4 ‘said is,. eour 
reeoguition had ha pce hen he that his eourt 
cirehe ards others, and that he was not of the kin 
sat Dalksth Every b «Com fit 
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most trivial matters connected with the arrangements of the Edin- 
burgh pageants. That while meddling in all the details of matters | 
for which his habits aud pursuits so ill fitted him, he should,  tike 
other men who moved from their own proper sphere, have com- 
initted odd acis, was only what might have’ been expected ; ‘but 
his friends should not bave forced these eccentric aberrations into . 
light : for instance, was it fair for them to have.told how he broke 
the glass out of which the King drank to him as he descended from 
the royal yacht to his boat, and then bewailed the loss as if it were 
that of the antique spur which he had preserved for the head of the 
Dalhousie family ? The anecdote was simply this—Sir Walter, with ° 
very bad taste, went on board the royal yacht uninvited on the even- 
ing of the King’s arrival in Leith roads, in stormy and wet weather, ' 
and selected the moment his Majesty was receiving the news of Lord 
Londonderry’s death (for whom, by the way, Sir Walter always pro- 
fessed such a respect, as to make his dress and manner at the co- ’ 
ronation the theme of a laboured adulatory article inan Edinbur, 
paper) asthe proper opportunity for presenting the King with the 
Ladies’ silver cross The King who had just descended from the 
deck, was prevailed upon. by some of the attendants to guard 
against the dangers of hazy weather, by tasting a glass of brandy ; 
the cordial was just poured out, his Majesty. put it.to his lips; and 
then presented the gliss to Sir Walter, who, as in duty. bound, - 
finished the royal bumper, but not with the goét of a Highlander; | 
he was determined, however, to preserve the glass, either asa me- : 
mento of the exploit or asa royal trophy, and he placed it in his 
pocket for the purpose ; but Neptnne, who has committed many.a 
treasure to the waves, defeated the Baronet’s intention, and the 
glass was broken in his pocket as he descended into his boat, to 
his great mortification, according to the idle tatdle of bis friends.— 
So much for the Baronet’s “¢ first” visit to the Kiag. Then for his 
‘¢ last,” which was at the Lord Provost's banquet : Sir Walter was 
there placed at the head of the centre -table, and immediately 
facing the King; it was of all others the place best adapted for » 
any person who wished to attract his Majesty's notice, and the 
manner of Sir Walter during the dinner was such as to manifest 
no disinclination to be the object of that distinction: but how vain , 
are buman speculations! The King drank repeatedly to the per- 
sonages around him at the head table, but Sir Walter did not im- 
mesiately catch the royal eye; he had, however, an expedient ; 
left, and he lost no time in trying it—it was a bottle . containing » 
some soul-melting beverage which he uncorked and sent to the, 
King. His Majesty then filled a glass tothe Baronet, who ,rose 
and made two suitable obeisances in acknowledging the,houonn; ; 
and thus he took leave of his Sovereiga:, Sir. Walter's friends 
ought to permit his reputation to rest upon other matters than those 
which append to corporation ceremonies. It might do very well for 
the other knight, Sir Patrick Walker (white rod), whe Soantledy 
while in his robes of office, with the. Edinburgh reporters for the 
presentation cards at the levee, to insist upon having his fall share 
allotted to him in these matters, for they befit both the man and 
his office: but not so Sir Walter Scott; he hasa name that will, 
live for other reasons than his being of a Baronet’s rank, even if , 
his friends cease to puff him, and to add this amongst the other less 
honourable claims which they have for a share of the 10,000/, | 
secret service money, which Sir Walter Scott has no doubt heard a . 
Noble Lord of the Admiralty has annually the merit of distributing , 
to literary retainers in Scotland. — Times. edt se 


FOREIGN INFPLLIGES OR... 


FRANCE. ) 


L’ Ami de la Charte of Nantes contains an account of a gross 
outrage committed by the Swiss soldiers in that town. It . 
that on the morning of the 26th of August, M. Polo, aaaieaae. 
chant, going to the Exchange, saw several Swiss soldiers | ’ 
ing an individual to wad ome a ‘aba eoee f 
treating bim. He exclaimed, that they might drag a man to 
prison ‘without beating him. The Officer ordered him to [. 
and threatened him with imprisonment. -M.° Polo asked by what: 
authority he-did this? The Swiss officer gave no other sonnet: 
but drew his swords Every: one bastened:to the) spots: The. 
officer ordered out all his men, and commanded them to charge the. 
spectators, which: order» was executed with’ muph, zeal.» The’ 
crowd was reinforced by fresh numb Officer ‘ordeted. a: 
second charge, to w Wiel sever izens Fel) victimes ; some 
wounded by bayow te, andsome by blows with muskets—A co 
plaint was made to the Authorities, and violence for the mome 
ceased. — ‘ot ti rr Pet ery adove 
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The trial of General Berton and his accomplices commenced 
at Poitiers on the 26th of August. He had previously wished 
to have an Advocate of his own choice, but that was refused 
him, and he was not allowed to communicate with the ‘ad- 
vecate named by tle Court exeept through an iron-grating. 
Grandmeiul, that one of the accused who had denounced Lafaytte, 
Beujamia Constant, and others, as concerned in the plot, had 
esgaped ; but a Lieutenant who had arrested Berton, has deposed, 
that Grandmesil bad declared the privity of those liberal leaders 
ta the conspiracy. Numbers of witnesses are adduced to prove 
the well-known faets of the insurrection ; and the greatcst alter - 
cations take place daily between the prisoners, the witnesses, and 
the judges. , 

Paniss Ava. 29.—-A letter has at length reached me from ou 
Correspondent at Poitiers, by a private conveyance. Severa 
whieh he had written have been destroyed on their arrival here 
through the Post. The merchants of that town complain that 
nene of their letters reach their destinations, not even the most 
common business communications, the Government dreading they 
might convey information by means of sympathetic ink. The 
alarm of both Governors and people in the town of Poitiers, is emi- 
néntby ludicrous. The authorities, knowing how deeply tainted 
ace the the troops, are in continual agitation from a dread of Berton 
being reseved ; and the whole of the male ultra population have 
within a fortnight decorated themselves with white ribbons—but 
white feathers would have been much more in keeping with their 
feelings: The great determination of the authorities seems to be 
to weaken the mind of this unfortunate Berton by outrageous per- 
sonal 'antioyances.—He is in want of everything necessary for com- 
fort and cleanliness ; he is without a change of linen; his clothes 
ate falling to pieces, and as he is allowed but a very small quantity 
of water, he is necessarily in a state of most disgusting filth. Under 
pretence of keepitg instruments of self-destruction out of his way, 
= took from him an ear-pick! in consequence of which he 
sufféréd, for several days, great agony from an ear-ache, and is 
nét yet'recovered from the deafness it caused. It appears, how- 
ever, that dll this jesuitical eruelty, and even his approaching 
death, affeets his firmness very little. What he dreads most is 
their administering to him some drug in his victuals whieh may 
trouble hivréusod. He isa man of strong nerves and coarse mind, 
and Was been ‘always remarked for his cynieal turn. He feels that 
he tins’ rio charice of escape, and regrets much that he has not been 
allowed pen; ink, and paper, that he might have written the his- 
tory of tis campaign in Spain; where he was distinguished as a 

ost active partisan. He wee a kind of European Buccaneer, and 
hasbeen always a man of brate courage, impetietrable sang Froid, 
“et total disregard of econsequences.—Private Letter to the 
oyning Chronicle. 


SPAIN. 


the speedy termination of the troybles of the Northern Provinces 
of Spain. Though the troops destined for those provinces by the 
Madrid Goverpiment had not yet arrived, the effect of the energy 
inspired by the new Government was felt. The Empecinado sig- 
nalized his arrival in Arragon, by a movement worthy of his repu- 
tation and former exploits. By a forced and rapid march he sur- 
prised the Trappist, who was marching to join Queseda, and who 
saved his owa with difficulty, after losing a great part of 
his band. Phir defeat disqpncerted the plans of the Royalists, 
who fetrented on every side. “A Proclamation had been issued- by 
the Army of the Faith to the people of Navarre. In it the pea- 
santry are told Le the ** perfidious Liberals” actually ery “ Long 


maak. COLOMBIA. 

A Gdzétte Extraordinary, published by the Government of 
Golonmbia; announces the receipt of news from the President Bo- 
livar in Quito, from which it appears that the liberation of thot 
waz completed by the surrender of Pastos on the 8th of 
Jane, end of the city of Quito on the 26th May. ‘ The war of 
the South,” says the. Anglo Colombiano, “ has terminated with 
the arow.of Colombia. A million of Americans are thus 
the family of the Republie ; and the Conqueror of a Hun- 
dred Rattles, the enemy of Spain, the creator of Colom- 
bia, the ismortal Bolivar, lias added a new lustre to his immeasur- 
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G. Papps, North-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer. Sofie; 
Richardson, Golden square. : olicitor, Mr, 
W. Yates, Bristol, baker. Solicitor, Mr. Edmunds, Linéoln’s.; 
J.F. Smith, Regent-street, linen-draper.  Solicito oor 
Sise-lane. , fs Mr, Jones, 
R. Hesseltine, Thirsk, Yorkshire, iankeeper. Solicitor, ) ’ 
moor, Scott’s-yard, Bush-laney Cannon-street. r, Mr. High. 


Saturday, September 7. 


BANKRUPTS. 
J. Peyton, Christchurch Twyneham, Sonthampton, merchant 

Solicitor, Mr. W, Castleman, Wimborne, Dorset. : 
W. Lucas, Burham, Sussex, farmer. Solicitors, Messrs. Free- 

man and Heatlicote, Coleman-street. 

W H. Smith, Faversham, Kent, linen-draper. Solicitor, Mr. D 

Jones, Sise-lane. , 
W. Tomlinson, Chester, wine-merchant. Solicitor, Mr. Mayhew 

Chancery-lane. ’ 
T. Browning, sen. East Malling, Kent, farmer, Solicitors, Messrs. 

Clutton and Carter, High-street, Borough. 

C. Humphries, Bishopsgate-street, lin¢n-draper. Solicitor, Mr. D. 

Jones, Sise-lane. 

J. and R. Day, Camberwell-green, Stone-masons. Solicitor, Mr. 

Shuter, Mill-bank-street. 

T. Davis, Minories, stationer. Solicitor, Mr. Thomson, George- 
street, Minories. 
N. Gribbell and M. Hellyer, East Stonehouse, Devan, builders. 

Solicitor, Mr. W. Makinson, Elm-court, Middle-Temple. 

J. Harris, Birmingham, nail-factor, Solicitors, Messrs. Long aud 

Austen, Holborn court, Gray’s-Inn. 

R. Jones, Newport, Monmouth, wine-merchant. Solicitors, Messrs. 

Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside. 

T. Harris, jun. Ragland, Monmouth, cordwainer. Solicitor, Mr. 

King, Serjeants Inn, Fleet-street. 

RE A A 2K se ante ane 

Tue Funps.—Very little fluctuation took place in the Home 
Market last week until Friday and Saturday, when, in consequenec 
of large purchases, Consols rose a quarter per cent. The Bank 
it is said have it in contemplation tb reduce the rate of interest 
payable upon their stock from 10 to 8 per cent. in consideration of 
which the proprittors are to receive a bonus of 10 per cent. upon 
their capital, a measure which 4vill benefit the money market if 
it takes place. It is rema*ked in the Traveller, that towards the 
close of the market, when owing to the reported illness of the Duke 
of Wellington, it was thought that he might pot go to Congress, 
that a sensible rise took place jn the Public Securities. — Latest 
quotation :— 

Three per Cent. Red ,. — New Four per Cents. 1004 
Four per Cents........ — Consols for Account . 81; 
Consolg 3... se 81. 

Foreign Securities were rather heavy during the week, but 
improved yesterday morning; when a great deal of business was 
done, especially in Russian aud Prussian Bonds —Latest quo- 
tations "— 


Chili...+.- seeeeees 8292 | Spanish, old .......-. 66 
Prussia, neW..+¢e++- 875 | Spanish, new °...-.- 64} 
Prussia, old.....+.- 904 | Colombian .......-+ 86} 
Russia ordheccercoe SOR ; Danish re, sei 


Neapolitan .,,.++++++ 77 


—_—_ Yr — vO 
Next week, a Notice of Mr. Cannina’s Liverpool tirade against 
Reform. 





- | LONDON, Serrembee 8. 


The accounts from Greece are still vague and partially contre- 


dictory on the subject of the alleged victory at Thermopyle ; but 


such as they are, they al/ assert the fact of the Grecian triumph 
and the sanguinary defeat of the Turks; while on the other side, 
the first statement of the Austrian Observer remains ansep i 
by a single account, or even by its own reiteration. It is per 
fectly silent on the subject,—which, considering its known a 
tialities, may be reckoned tacit abandonment of its ne 
probable story.. The battle is sow stated to have taken place hee 
the 16th of July, instead of the Sth. We may rest ae the 
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only fortresses remaining to the Turks in the Morea, are said to 
pave fallen into the hands of the Greeks; and a naval action was 


expected, both fleets being at sea. 


Private letters from Vienna of the 26th ult. state that 
an urgent demand has been made by the King of Spain, 
to the Courts of Russia and Austria, for assistance, 
which they declined to give. It is added that a formal 
representation to the same effect will be laid before Con- 
gress when it assembles. — Courter, Saturday. 

Accounts from Mexico represent the kingdom to be 
very much divided and unsettled by the sudden assump- 
tion of the crown on the part of General Iturbide. A 
more gross and barefaced usurpation, if these state- 
ments may be ctedited, was never consummated. The 
soldiers and the lowest inhabitants of the city of Mexico 
were bribed te run about the streets and shout “ Long 
live Don Augustin the First.” It was then proposed in 
Congress to elect him Emperor; but many of the Mem- 
bers considered they had no authority to elect a Sove- 
reign, and consequently left the capital, The remaining 
Deputies wished to vote with closed doors, but the popu- 
lace broke in; and Iturbide presenting himself, sixty- 
five members (about one-third of the whole Congress) 
voted him the Imperial title in the midst of his threaten- 
ing retainers! Since his elevation, Iturbide has re-esta- 
blished the Inquisition! It is dreadful to see a fine 
country plunged again into a desolating civil war, after 
having achieved its independence; but any thing is 
better than despotism and the Inquisition. 

It is stated in well-informed circles that Lord 
Bathurst takes the Foreign Secretaryship, Mr. Robin- 
son the Colonial Department, that Mr. Huskisson is to 


succeed Mr. Robinson as Treasurer of the Navy and |: 


President of the Board of Trade; arid that Mr. Croker 
goes from the Admiralty, and succeeds Mr. Huskisson 
as Surveyor-General of Woods and Forests. Mr. Croker 
's to take @ more active part than heretofore in the 
House of Commons. The deadership, it is said, has 
been offered to Mr. Peel, who declined it.— 7'raveller. 

A Morning Paper of Monday says:—“ For several 
days past police officers have been stationed in the 
house of the Duke of Wellington, in consequence of 
anonymous information having been sent to the Magis- 
‘racy that an attempt would be made upon the life of 

’ Grace. The Noble Duke treated the information 
vith supreme contempt, and not only refused to adopt 
‘ny precautionary measures, but even expressed a dis- 
inclination to have the officers in his house; and we 
a it was only at the earnest solicitations of the 
¢ wutracy that they were permitted to remain. His 

race has since rode out every day, attended only by 
* single groom, as usual.” 

Several Projects have been published by our contem- 

respecting the arrangement rendered, unfor- 
nately, indisperisable by the lamented death of the 
att of Londonderry. Without any more parti- 
Nr allusion to them, we can only say, that no defi- 
u, oe has yet taken place.— Courier. 
r 


o- 


The Duke of Sussex has been within these few days 
a guest of Mr. Lambton, at Lambton Hall, and has vi~ 
sited the towns of Sunderland and Newcastle, whéte he 
was received with an enthusiasm, which must be doubly 
flattering to his Royal Highness, since it is not got up 
by any “ followers of mine own,”.and he does: not duy it 
with places, and pensions, and titles. How easily is the 
good-will of the people obtained by shewing @ little 
feeling for them! And how marked is the'mistonduct 
of those who, with every factitious means of gaihing pé- 
pularity—power, rank, wealth, and patronage,—are yet 
objects of the scorn and disgust of the people!. 

A dinner was given to the Marquis of Donegal by the 
‘inhabitants of Belfast, on the 28th ult. as “ a tribute te 
the domestic virtues which distinguish that nobleman, 
and the house of which he is the head.” Lord Donegal 
when he rose among this company, met to do him per- 
sonal honour, after attempting a panegyric on Lord Lon- 
donderry, gave the “ memory’ of the deceased Minister. 
The repugnance and indignation of the company, how- 
ever, were manifested with so much spirit and success, 
that the inauspicious “‘ memory” was withdrawn, aad 
the health of Lord Ellenborough, after a short confliét; 
was unwillingly substituted by the Chairman. Mr. Law- 
less, the patriotic editor of the Jrishman, roused by the 
endeavour to smuggle in this unjust homage to the late 
Minister, got up to speak, but was arbitrarily refused 
a hearing by Mr. Gregg, the Chairman, and a few. with 
whom he acted. Nevertheless, the sentiments of a 
large majority were declared by turning down their 
glasses, by hisses, groans, and other hostile demon- 


strations. : 
COURT AND FASHIONABLES, 


- ——— 
RETURN OF HIS MAJESTY, &e. 

The King returned to London on mutes ie having left 
0 


Queensferry (after breakfasting with the opetoun) 
on the previous Thursday about three o’clock. He sailed in 
the Royal Sovereign Yacht, towed by the James Watt steam- 
ship, as before; but the passage was much quicker. His 
Majesty landed at Greenwich about four o'clock ip the after- 
noon, where he was received by the local authorities, &e. with 
the same forms as on his embarkation, 

Previously to his Majesty’s quitting Scotland, Mr, Peel ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Officers of State :— 

My Lords,—I have had the honour of receiving the King’s 
commands to signify to your Lordships his Majesty’s unquae 
lified approbation of all the arrangemeats which have been 
made preparatory to his Majesty’s reception, during i 
stay in Scotland.—His Majesty is desirous of ret i 

rticular acknowledgments to the several departments of the 

tate, to the Local Authorities, and to those Societies and 
Institutions which hare so salou epost with them i 
ing every mark of respect and attention to his Majesty, ted 
ia promoting that perfect order, regularity, and suc wi 
which every ceremony has been: ¢onducted.—His 
commands me to add, that hia, fesieiens 

roved to him a souree of unalloyed satisiaction. 

rmed every favourable impression which he’y 
tained of the character and habi plier 
afforded to him that which must ever constitute his 


tiheation—the the Kagbintes 4f- 
j i most stg may d pA 
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elapes with: Lord Lovewell (Pearman) to Gretna Green j 
happens with great farcical propriety, that Jenkins (Wrex : 
a discarded footman of his Lordship’s, by the assistance if 
suit of his clothes, assumes his name and contrives to he 
suade a lady, whom he imagines to be Lady Wilhelmina W; = 
but who is in reality an artful chambermaid  yeleped Beir’ 
Simpkins, to run away with him to the Hymeneal Blacksmith, 
The guardian, Mr. Tomkins, reaches: Gretna Green first. 
and bribes Larder, the landlord of the only inn (Power) to 
give him notice when Lord Lovewel/ and his ward shall arrive 
No sooner is this agreement made, than the mock Lord Love. 
well with his partner bowl up to the door, and to their infinite 
surprise and mortification are almost instantly recognised by 
Larder; the male, as an old slippery brother Brush, who 
owed him twenty guineas; and the mock Lady Withelming 
as an old sweetheart and fellow-servant who had jilted him. 
A scene of very humorous confusion follows, which ends in 
his discovering the two ara to each other. At this 
crisis the real Lord Lovewell and his chere amie arrive, and 
the peer in his turn almost immediately detects the impudent 
assumer of his title, but pardons him in consequence of 
Betty Simpkins discovering the plot of Larder to betray Emily 
back into. the power of her guardian. To defeat this plot, 
the valet and chambermaid change clothes with Lord Love. 
well and Emily, and deceive Larder, who locks them up till 
old Tomkins appears, who discovers the trick too late for his 
own purpose, as the real parties have in the mean time been 
married. The sequel is obvious. 

There is but little incident in this piece, but what there is, 
is good, and there is considerable point and humour in the 
dialogue. The chambermaid fine lady of Miss Kerry was 
inimitable, and Wrencu, the footman turned lord, very plea- 
santly supported her. . The airs which the two impostors play 
off upon each other, and their mutual vulgar invective when 
undecejved, were exquisitely droll, and we guess that these 
scenes will give the piece no trifling run. Power, as the 
roguish landlord too, was brisk and bustling, which was all 


passing and bowing to the myriads who assembled on all occa- 
sidns durigg his Majesty’s late visit. to his metropolis in Scot- 
land, every individual felt that his Majesty’s bow was particu- 
larly directed towards him. This delusion, the effect of his 
Majesty's graceful manner, operated in a greater degree, per- 
haps, on the worthy citizens of Dundee, than on any others of 
his Majesty’s subjects. “ His Majesty bowed to me,” says 
one: “ but I was huzzaing very loudly”—“ and gaping wide,” 
said a wag. . “* His Majesty bowed particularly to me,” says 
another: “ but Iwas standing in a conspicuous place.” “ Your 
figure, too, must necessarily have attracted his Majesty’s atten- 
tion,” said a bystander. In short, every citizen of Dundee 
who went to Edinburgh on this occasion had a special bow 
from his, Majesty. A worthy brother of the maltman had 
placed himself in a crowd on a high wall flanking the road 
along which his Majesty had to pass from Dalkeith to Holy- 
rood-house. In bowing, his Majesty’s eye operated as a gun- 
shot to the astounded maltman: “‘ God bless me, he. surely 
kens me!” and he instantly fell backwards from the top of the 
wall to the ground, a height of 10 feet — Dundee Advertiser. 
The court journals have been collecting all the engaging 
anecdotes connected with the Royal Visit to Scotland. The 
two following decidedly possess the most interest, and we 
place them under appropriate heads :— 

“His Masesty susrains a Cuarce or CavaLry—SENSa- 
TION TREMENDOUS BUT LAUGHABLE!—“ At the splendid Re- 
view at Portobello, a circumstance occurred which might have 
been attended with the most serious consequences. The horse 
of one of the Gentlemen Yeomanry Cavalry, in passing the 
band of music got eet mad, and bursting from the ranks, 
m one instant, and in spite of his rider’s exertions, who ap- 

to be in the utmost agony, made a full charge upon his 
jesty and his white steed, as the sole cause of all the con- 
founded hurly-burly. The shock made but small impression 
qn either the noble animal or his Royal rider, but the momen- 
tary sensation that the incident occasioned among his Majesty’s 
immediate attendants was tremendous; at. the same time it 
was almost impossible to resist laughing at it.” the part allowed. The music is by Reeve, who gave Prar- 
Str W. Curtis consuttep 1x PuystogGnomy—nis Opr- | wan and Miss Carew a song each, and a duet between them, 
NION TQUCHING THE LOWER Pant or tae Royat Counte- | which were pretty, if not very original. Briefly—the audience 
ANCE—SIGHETH For THE RoyaL EAR—anpD THE PRoFoUND | appeared highly diverted, and so were we. Gretna Green is 
ist Or u16 HEant.— A personal friend and correspondent | what it professes to be, a piece of broad humour; and quite 
our own made the remark one day to Sir Walter Scott and | delightful after Gil Blas, which is everything that the Gil Blas 
ir William Curtis, that he thought there was something in all | of Le Sace was not, except the two first acts, to which we 
the lower features of his Majesty's face in particular, more | are glad to find the future representation is to be confined. 
expressive of mn humour than in any human face he had | Gretna Green is attributed to Mr. Brazury, and will do 
a seen. ‘ It is very true, Sir,’ said the latter Baronet, ‘ and | his reputation as a minor dramatist no kind of harm. 
t is more, you never looked on a face that was a more . . 
ect index of a.mind? Our friend asked Sir William fur. | 4, 2¢™, musical. piece of; one act, wes brought out bel 
er, if he found the King actually so well pleased with our W oe vere, re ie a ders that. its heroine 
Soot Sone? a ee om answered, that “ his Ma- | ;. ‘the. celebrated “Mistress of Henry IV. of France, and 
jest ‘not favou im with his ear since his arrival, but . : : tte one 
that he heard of him every day from those who were around - ee Le ore gl Spica: a pee ” 
his person, and that he was ‘not oaly pleased but highly de- | Jf 0 secret visit paid by Henry to the castle of the father of 
lighted with everything he had witnessed. I have not but one Gabrielle. who is half in the interest of the Duke cf Mayenvé, 
wish (added Sir W n) and it is from my heart; I wish we ee on Se ene e cl q norous 
had him fairly from among you.’” the head ofthe league against him. Hazardous and amor 
tt is ‘said that his Majesty TRS Biel ta Netialteitalten tx sallies of this nature formed a well-known part of the pleasure 
tak his ‘Yeaid Be ki h It j P “d and imprudence of Henry; but we rather suspect thet the 
PP the Boer yee thin ckingham-house. It is asserted, version here given of his love-making is exceedingly 100 
that Carlton-house is in such a bad state of repair, on account ef isimilitude. ‘This however is unavoidable ; for,to 
of its being situated so low, that it must either be pulled down i not ti haan of rs Petes Monarchs of France, 
m he years, ae ae a complete alteration, and especially a Don Juan, would not have been according to the Ulira 

Friar sssstodber oes fitness of things. In the present rate ae eee to il 
: the chateau of his mistress, attended only by £40, 4 ' 
. TH EATRICAL EXAMINER. young soldier. In their way they are encountered by a gt 

of the enemy, one of whom knows the King, and directs the 
others how to make him a’prisoner. Eloi, however, esp'© 
them in ambush, and by changing dresses with a “i 
taken for the King, which leaves the Jatter at liberty t0 





















































’ Encuisu Opera-Hovse. 
musical pieee in two acts, called Gretna Green, was 


2. 


= 


brought out at theatre yesterday week, at an hour too he Jatt seat 
néar our of publication, for us to attend conveniently ; | his first intention. All that follows is a prece of aa 7 
So that we saw it not until its fourth representation, on-Wed-,| ship between Henry and Gabrielle, and his discovery *Y 


father of Gabrielle, who, although partly in the interest of | 


i 


ay last. It gives us pleasure to say, that we were ex- 
ingly-entertajned -by it; being of that broad, laughable 
which is after all the perfection of English farce. 
Yet thé: story:is trite enough, and in, narration exhibits little 

novelty. Mr. Tomkins (W. Brxxzt) a mercantile man. of 
YY, Wishes to marry his ward Emily (Miss Canrw) who 


The piece concludes with the report surrender of the pa 


and the hailing of Henry-as the unresisted Monarch of Franee 
How the love-air is to end between him and G : bad 
oubtful. | ce 
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Duke of Mayenne, behaves with loyalty and magnanimity. — 



























We cannot speak much for the brilliancy or vivacity of this 
piece, put a portion of French gallantry and sentiment is tole- 
rably translated, and some well-known instances of the frink 
pamour and magnanimity of Henry are made to pay tribute. 
T. P. Cooxe performed the King, and possibly made as much 
of it as the paucity ‘of incident would allow. Miss Carew, as 
the fair Gabrielle, looked an excuse for the Monarch; and 
sang the old French air of “ Charmante Gabrielle,” unaccom- 
panied, very impressively. Pearman performed Eloi with 
a good deal of comic spirit, when he assumes to be the King; 
and rattled through a bravura with a horn accompaniment, 
which added nothing to its merit. The new music is by 
Livius, the adaptation by Reeve; they possess little of the 
distinctive. The chorus of “ Vive Henri Quatre” was adapted 
fora finale. The piece was given out for repetition with ap- 
plause, and may last its fortnight. Q. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Table-Talk ; or Original Essays. By Witt1am Hazturrr. 
Volume the Second. 


Mr. Hazuitr has hitherto appeared before the public chiefly 
as a critic upon the works of other men. His Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, and his Lectures upon various classes of 
literature, had established his reputation with the world, not 
only as a man of extraordinary critical powers, but as a writer 
of striking originality, with a style of peculiar correctness and 
vigour. But criticism affords only a limited scope for the dis- 
play of original powers, or the character of an author's 
mind. Mr. Hazlitt might have gone on through volume after 
volume delighting us with his exquisite discrimination of cha- 
racter, his ardent appreciation of beauty, and his richness and 
aptitude of illustration ;—still we should have béen ignorant 
of the extent of his capabilities. By the publication of his 
Table-Talk, however, he has enabled the public to do justice 
to his merit. In these essays he has laid open the stores of 
his gifted mind, and developed the treasures of years of ob- 
servation. In his criticisms, he had described men in their 
literary characters: in his Table-Talk,-he draws them in their 
social ones. He analyses the sources of our affections, friend- 
ships, jealousies, hatreds, prejudices. He points out with 
delicate discrimination beauties and defects of character, and 
illustrates his positions and theories from a delightful fund of 
personal experiences. In regard to whatever he says of him- 
self and his feelings, an observation he makes on Cobbett 
applies with equal truth to our author; viz. that he always 
tells anecdotes of himself with so direct a reference to the 
subject, and so appropriately both as to time and place, that 
instead of being offensive, it seems the best possible kind of 
illustration. 

The mere titles of some of the essays are sufficient to convey 
to every reader who understands Mr. Hazlitt’s great powers, 
an idea of the interesting manner in which he handles such 
subjects. Here aré a few of them:—On going a Journey— 
On Coffee-house Politicians—On the Aristocracy of Letters— 
On Great and Little Things—Why Distant Objects please— 

Corporate Bodies— Whether Actors ought to sit in the Boxes 
—On Patronage and Puffing—On the Fear of Death—On the 
Knowledge of Character, &c. In the paper “ on a Landscape 
of Nicholas Poussin,” he has described the Orion of that great 
master with a truth and brilliancy that present a vivid picture 
to the Imagination, glowing with. colour, intense in feeling, 
awful in grandeur. There is another Essay on Art in the 
Volume, in which the properties and distinction of “ the Pié 
turesque and the Ideal” are marked and illustrated in the most 
masterly manner. To all the genuine and enthusiastic feeb 
‘1ng of the painter, Mr. Hazlitt unites the power (so rare in 
aruists themselves) of conveying to unprofessional readers a 
Clear and beantiful idea of what he describes. His pages are 
in some degree a reflection of the canvas, with a running com- 
tats and those who have never seen the pictures he treats 

an, almost equally with those who have, admire the truth, 
Ta completeness of his descriptions. "aeeed 
the dese rene is the commencement of a spirited sketch of 
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“ There is a set of people who fairly come.under this deno- 
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mination. They spend their time and their breath in coffee-. 


houses and other places of public resort, hearing or repeating 
some new thing. They sit with a paper,in their hands in the 
morning, and with a pipe in their:mouths.in the evening, dis- 
cussing the contents of it. The Times, the Morning Chronicle, 


and the Herald are necessary to their existence: in them_ 


‘they live and move and have their being.’. The Eve: ing 
Paper is impatiently expected, and called for at a certain cri- 
tical minute: the news of the morning become stale and vapid 
by the dinner-hour. A fresher interest is required, an appetite 
for the latest-stirring information is excited with the return of 
their meals; and a glass of old port or humming ale hardly 
rélishes as it ought without the infusion of some lively topic 
that had its birth with the day, and perishes before night. 
‘ Then come in the sweets of the evening :’-—the Queen, the 
coronation, the last new play, the next fight, the insurrection 
of the Greeks or Neapolitans, the price of stocks, or death of 
kings, keep them on the alert till bed-time. 
comes amiss to them that is quite new——none is ever heard of 
that is at all old. 
‘ That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker.’ 


The World before the Flood or the Intermediate State of the © 


Soul are never once thought of—such is the quick succession 
of subjects, the suddenness and fugitiveness of the interest 
taken in them, that the Two-penny Post-Bag would be at pre-~ 
sent looked: upon as an old-fashioned publication, and the 
Battle of Waterloo, like the proverb, is somewhat musty. It 
is strange that people should take so much interest at one 
time in what they so soon forget :—the truth is, they feel no 
interest in it at any time, but it does for something to talk about. 
Their ideas are served up to them, like their bill of fare, for 
the day ; and the whole creation, history, war, politics, morals, 
poetry, metaphysics, is to them like a file of antedated news- 
papers, of no use, not even for reference, except the one-which 
lies on the table !—You cannot take any of these persons at a 
greater disadvantage than before they are provided with their 


cue for the day. They ask with a face of dreary vacuity, ‘ Have ° 


you anything new?’—and on receiving an answer in the nega-~ 
tive, have nothing farther to say. Talk ‘of the Westminster 
Election, the Bridge-street Association, or Mr. Cobbett’s Letter 
to John Cropper of Liverpool, and they are alive again. Be- 


yond the last twenty-four hours, orthe narrow round in whiclt ' 


they move, they are utterly to seek, without ideas, feelings, 
interests, apprehensions of any sort; so that if you betray any 
knowledge beyond the vulgar routine of Seconp Epirions 
and first-hand private intelligence, you pass with them for a 
dull fellow, not acquainted with what is going forward in the 
world or with the practical value of things. I have known a 
person of this stamp censure John Cam Hobhouse for refer- 
ring so often as he 
mans, as if the affairs of the nation were not sufficieng for his 
hands: another asks you if a General in modern times cannot 
throw a bridge over a river without having studied Cesar’s 
Commentaries ; and a third cannot see the use of the Pas 
languages, as he has observed that the greatest proficients in 
them are rather taciturn than otherwise, and hesitate in their 
speech more than other people. A dearth of general infor- 
mation is almost necessary to the thorough-paced coffee-house 

litician; in the absence of thought, imagination, sentiment, 
Ie is attracted immediately to the nearest common-place, and 
floats through the chosen regions of noise and empty rumours 
without difficulty and without distraction. Meet ‘ any gix of 
these men in buckram,’ and they will accost you with the same 
question and the same answer: they have seen it somewhere 
in print, or had it from some city-oracle, that morning; and 
the sooner they vent their opinions the better, for they will 
not keep. Like tickets of admission to the theatre for a par- 


ticular evening, they must be used immediately or t a 4 


be worth nothing: and the object is to find 
one and customers for the other, neither of v 
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serve upon the whole character of others, from havmg seen 
some part in a strong light. This argument comes with pecu- 
liar force from one who himself has so fine a tact for the 
delicacies of the subject. He thinks that, after all, physiognomy 
is among the best tests; for which opinion he assigns the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

“There are various ways of getting at a knowledge of 
character—by looks, words, actions. The first of these, which 
seems the most superficial, is perhaps the safest, and least 
liable to deceive: nay, it is that which mankind, in spite of 
their pretending to the contrary, most generally go by. Pro- 
fessions pass for nothing, and actions may be counterfeited : 
but a man cannot help his looks. ‘ Speech,’ said a celebrated 
wit, was given to man to conceal his thoughts.’ Yet I do not 
know that the greatest hypocrites are the least silent. The 
mouth of Cromwell is pursed up in the portraits of him, as if 
he was afraid to trust himself with words. Lord Chesterfield 
advises us, if we wish to know the real sentiments of the per- 
son we are conversing with, to look in his face, for he can 
more easily command his words than his features. A man’s 
whole life may be a lie to himself and others: and yet a pic- 
ture painted of him by a great artist would probably stamp 
hig true character on the canvas, and betray the secret to pos- 
terity. Men’s opinions were divided, in their life-times, 
about guch prominent personages as Charles V. and Ignatius 
Loyola, partly, no doubt, from passion and interest, but partly 
from contradictory evidence in their ostensible conduct: the 
spectator, who has ever seen their pictures by Titian, judges 
of them at once and truly. I had rather leave a good portrait 
of myself behind me than have a fine epitaph. The face, for 
the most part, tells what we have thought and felt—the rest is 
nothing. I have a higher idea of Donne from a rude, half- 
effaced outline of him prefixed to his poems, than from any 
thing he ever wrote. Cesar's Commentaries weuld not have 
redeemed him in my opinion, if the bust of him had resembled 
the Duke of —-————-. My old friend, Fawcett, used to say, 
that if Sir Isaac Newton himself had lisped, he could not have 
thought anything of him. So | cannot persuade myself that 
any one is a great man who looks like a fool. In this I may 
be wrong. 

First impressions are often the truest, as we find (not 
unfrequently) to our cost, when we have been wheedled out 
of them by plausible professions or actions. A man’s look is 
the work of years, it is stamped on bis countenance by the 
cyents of his whole life, nay, more, by the hand of nature, 
and it is not to be got rid of easily. There is, as it has been 
remarked repeatedly, something in a person’s appearance at 
first sight which we do not like, and that gives us an odd 
twinge, but which is overlooked in a multiplicity of other cir- 
cumstances, till the mask is taken off, and we see this lurking 
character verified in the plainest manner in the sequel. We 
ave struck at first, and by chance, with what is peculiar and 
characteristic; also with permanent ¢rai{s and general effect : 
this afterwards goes off in a set of unmeaning common-place 
details. This sort of prima facie evidence then, shows what a 
man is, better than what he says or does ; for it shows us the 
babit of his mind, which is the same under all circumstances 
and disguises.” 

question “ Whether Actors ought to sit in the Boxes” 
is discussed with delightful ease and vivacity. Our author pro- 
nounces in the negative, beciuse the presence of an actor in 
any other conspicuous place except the stage is wholly de- 
structive of that fine illusion which constitutes the great charm 
of dramatic entertainment. ‘“ Actors,” he says, “ belong to 
the public; their persons are not their own property. They 
exhibit themselves on the stage: that is enough, without dis- 
playing themselves in the boxes of the theatre. I conceive 
that an agtor, on account of the very circumstances of his pro- 
fession, ought to keep himself as much incognito as possible. 
He a number of one disguised, transformed into them 
as much as he can ‘ by his so potent art,’ and he should not 
disturb this borrowed impression by unmasking before com- 
Panys more than he can help. Let him go into the pit, if he 
pleases, to see—not into the first circle, to be seen. He is 
seen enough without that: he is the centre of an illusion that 
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culty and injustice of deciding peremptorily and without re- | deference to the public, in whom he has inspired certain pre. 












tragedy of life is turned to farce under their eyes. These 












dwells with much emphasis on that one arising from the ab- 

sence of the daily routine of objects and associations, 
feelings of novelty and independence, ( 
constant pressure of a sense of personal identity, which are 
enjoyed in travelling. But this gratification, he Os 
destroyed by having a friend or acquaintance with you. ## ’ 
would rather be alone; or, if the solitude is broken in upess 
he would wish it were so “ by a stranger rather than a ffien¢: 
A stranger (he continues) t racter from 
the time and place ; he is a part of the furniture and costume : 
aninn. If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding of York- 
shire, so much the better. 
with him, and he breaks no squares. 
my travelling companion but present obje 
events. In his ignorance of me and 
ner forget myself. 
rips up old grievances, and destroys the 
scene. 
ginary character. Something is dropped i 
versation that gives a hint of your profession an 
from poring some one with you that knows 
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judices which he is covenanted not to break. He represents 
the majesty of successive kings ; he takes the responsibility of 
heroes and lovers on himself; the mantle of genius and Hs i 
falls on his shoulders; we ‘ pile millions’ of associations on 
him, under which he should be ‘ buried quick,’ and not perk 
out an inaspicious face upon us, with a plain-cut Coat, vo 
—‘ What fools you all were!—I am not ane the Dane!’ ne 
After various illustrations of these observations, he concludes 
the paper with the following summary of the argument :— 
“ What I would insist on, then, is this—that for Mr. Kean 

or Mr. Young, or Mr. Macready, or any-of those that are 
‘cried out upon in the top of. the compass’ to obtrude them- 
selves voluntarily or ostentatiously upon our notiee, when they 
are out of character, is a solecism in theatricals. For them to 
thrust theinselves forward before the scenes is to drag us be- 
hind them against our will, than which nothing can be more 
fatal to a true passion for the stage, and which is a privilege 
that should be kept sacred from impertinent curiosity, Oh! | 
while I live, let me not be admitted (under special favour) to 

an.actor’s dressing-room. Let me not see how Cato painted, . 
or how Cesar combed! Let me not meet the prompt-boys : 
in the passage, nor see the half-lighted candles stuck against 

the bare walls, nor hear the creaking of machines, or the fid- 

dlers laughing ; nor see a Columbine practising a pirouette in 





sober sadness, nor Mr. Grimaldi’s face drop from mirth to 
sudden melancholy as he passes the side-scene, as if a shadow ‘ 
crossed it, nor witness the long-chinned generation of the i 
pantomime sit twirling their thumbs, nor overlook the fellow I 


who holds the candle for the moon in the scene between Lo- fi 


renzo and Jessica! Spare me this insight into secrets I am n 


not bound to know. The stage is not a mistress that we are a 
sworn to undress. Why should we look behind the glass of n 
fashion? Why should we prick the bubble that reflects the " 
world, and turn it to a little soap and water? Trust a little to d 
first appearances—leave something to fancy. I observe that th 
the great puppets of the real stage, who themselves play a or 
grand part, like to get into the boxes over the stage; where th 
they see nothing from the proper point of view, but peep and sh 
pry into what is going on, like a magpie looking into a mar- Ww 
row-bone. This is just like them. So wg Soe dewn upon gl 
human life, of which they are ignorant. ey see the exits w 
and entrances of the players, something that. they suspect 1s ev 
meant to be kept from them (for they think they are always tir 
liable to be imposed upon): the petty pageant of an hour lig 
ends with each scene long before the catastrophe, and the an 


people laugh loud at a pantomime, and are delighted with br 
clowns and pantaloons. They pay ‘no attention to anything 
else. The stage-boxes exist in, contempt of the stage an % 
common sense. The private boxes, on the conwary, should th 
be reserved as the receptacle for the officers of state and great sh 
diplomatic characters, who wish to avoid, rather than court in 
popular notice !” ' uo 

n describing the pleasures of going a journey, Mr. Haulitt be 
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I do not even try to sympathise 
ca” T teted dite nothing W! 
cts and passing 
my affairs, 1 in a mah 
But a friend reminds-one of other thing 
abstraction of t 
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free condition is put into eircumscription and confine.’ The 
ixcognito of an inn is one of its strking privileges—‘ lord of 
one’s-self, uncumber'd with a name.’ Oh! itis great to shake 
off the trammels of the world and of public opinion—to lose 
our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal identity in 
the elements of nature, and become the creature of the mo- 
ment, clear of all ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish 
of sweet-breads, and to owe nothing but the score of the even- 
ing—and no longer seeking for applause and meeting with 
contempt, to be known by no other title than the Gentleman 
in the parlour! One may take one’s choice of all characters 
in this romantic state of uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, 
and become indefinitely respectable and negatively right-wor- 
shipful, We baffle prejudice and disappoint conjecture; and 
from being so. to others, begin to he -objects of curiosity and 
wonder even to outselves. We are no more those hackneyed 
common-places that we appear in the world: an inn restores 
us to the level of nature, and quits scores with society! I have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at inns—sometimes when 
[have been left entirely to myself, and have tried to solve 
some metaphysical problem, as once at Witham-common, 
where I found out the proof that likeness is not a case of the 
association of ideas—at other times, when thete have been 
pictures in the room, as at St. Neot’s, ([ think it was) where I 
first met with Gribelin’s engravings of the Cartoons, into which 
1 entered at once; and at a little inn on the borders of Wales, 
where there happened to be hanging some of Westall’s draw- 
ings, which I compared triumphantly (for a theory that I had, 
not for the admired artist) with the figure of a girl who had 
ferried me over the Severn, standing up in the boat between 
me and the twilight—at other times I might mention luxuri- 
ating in books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I re- 
member sitting up halt 


drenched in the rain all the day ; and at the same place I got 
through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. It was 
on the tenth of April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume of |. 
the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of 
sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was that in 
which $t. Preux describes his feelings as he first caught a 

mpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de \ 
which L had brought with me asa bon bouche to crown the 
evening with, It was my birth-day, and I had for the first 
time come from a place in the neighbourhood to visit this de- 
lightful spot. The road to Llangollen turns off between Chirk 
and Wrexham ; and on passing a certain point, you come all 
at once upon the valley, which opens like an amphitheatre, 
broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on either side, with 

green upland swells that echo to the bleat of flocks’ below, 
and the river Dee babbling over its stony bed in the midst of 
them, The valley at this time ‘ glittered green with sunny 
. udding ash-tree dipped its tender branches 
in the chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk 
along the high road that overlooks the delicious prospect, re- 
g the lines which I have just quoted from Mr. Cole- 


showers,’ and a b 


In the few isolated passages we can afford to extract, we 
cannot attempt to do justice to the various or merit of 
these Essays, since their effect depends mainly on the strength 
ument and variety of illustration with which the author 

out his case, 

9 give the reader some notion of the nature and talent of the 
ork.” We cannot doubt that Table Talk will be by far the 
pular of Mr. Haglitt’s writings. In some earlier 
had shewn his wonderful metaphysical talent on ab- 
questions in a way that may be most acceptable to the 
thinkers who are conversant with such matters; but 
he has turned it to a different and much more 
account. He enters into our every-day feelings, 
those secret motives.which we hardly confess to 
@ € discusses with ug the characters of our eminent 
“ecentric ¢ontemporaries, and affords us materiel for exa- 
qualities of our acquaintances. The questions he 
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and others, that “ infinite agitation of wit,” which ministers to 
the most enjoying and restless appetite of the mind. 

The style in which these Essays are written is admirably 
adapted to the subject: it is precisely what the author so well 
describes in his Essay on Familiar Style, equally avoiding the 
extremes of pomposity and weakness, of affectation and vul- 
garity. “ To write a genuine familiar or English style, is to 
write as any one would speak in common conversation, who {hay 
had athorough command and choice of words, or who could dis- ek. 
course with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pe- oc 
dantic and oratorical flourishes. Or, to give another illustra- ae 
tion, to write naturally is the same thing in regard to common 
conversation, as to read naturally is in regard to common 
speech.” Itis as uncommon a praise as it is justin this in- Wie 
stance, to say, that Mr. Hazlitt is himself an eminent example | eee 
of that excellence in style which he so accurately deseribes. | ‘ 
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NEWSPAPER CHAT. 


ArrectinG Incipent.—A few years ago, in working to establish f 
; 
















a new communication between two shafts of a mine at Fahkin, the 
capital of Dalecarlia, the body of a winer was discovered in a state 
of perfect preservation, and impregnated with vitriolic water. It 
was quite soft, but hardened on being exposed to the air. No one 
could identify the body ; it was merely remembered that the acci- 
dent by which he had been thus buried in the bosom of the earth, it 
had taken place about fifty years ago. Allenquiries about the name aye 
of the sufferer had already ceased, when a decrepid old woman, 
supported on crutches, slowly advanced towards the corpse, and I 
knew it to be that of a young man to whom she had been promised a 
in marriage more than half a century ago. She threw herself on t | 

’ 

j 















the corpse, which had all the appearauce ofa bronze statue, bathed 
it with her tears, and fainted with joy at once more beholding the 
object of her affections. It is easier to conceive than trace the sin- 
gular coutrast afforded by that couple—the one, “buried above fifty 
years ago, still retaining the appearance of youth; while the other, 
weighed down by age, evinced all the fervency of youthful lovt. 
Union oF THE American LAKES With THE ATLANTIC OcgAn,— 
‘A few months more, and the Grand Western Canal will cause our 
iMlund seas and the ocean to mingle their great Waters. Ten thou- 
stnd men, or about that number, are now employed in the unrival- 
led enterprize—the offspring of the bold and maseuline policy of 
our present Chief Magistrate. We have just been informed that a 
canal is to be cut from Providence, Rhode Island, to Worcester in 
the State of Massachusetts, the distance being about forty miles. — 
We deem this canal of great importance to the city of New York, 
It will invrease her commerce, aud hasten her on, with other com- 
hining circumstances, to that destiny, wheu she will stand the 
London of the New World, and among the most powerful com- 
mercial emporiums that bas ever ariscn and flourished in avy period. 
of society.—New York Paper. | 
Uctra Meanness.—Encuisu Prayers ty Paris.—A private, 
letter from the French Capital gives the following edifying ac- 
count of a negociation between the English Players and the mag. 
nanimous Cabinet of. Louis the Desired ;— Mr. Penley and ble 
company found themselves here in the utmost difficulty. Pillayed 
by the Proprietor of the Theatre Porte St. Martin of their just 
profits, and at an immense loss by their journey and sojourn in Paris, 
the Manager.asked leave to perform in a small private Theatre ia’ 
the rue Chantereine. The opr eone threw the whole Cabinet 
intoa dilemma—such as might have been caused by a treaty of 
commerce or a declaration of war. The point was debated in se-' 
veral successive councils, while the poor players were kept dancing 
attendance for nearly a fortnight in suspense, and at a ruinous cost of 
living in the hotels of Paris. At leagth Penley was informed, that 
lie might have liberty for his performances—not in the Theatre he 
asked for—but in the Salle Favart, one four times as large as was 
required; the fitting up of which would cost an immense sum, and 
which had no recommendation whatever, but that it belongs to the 
brother-in-law of M. Corbiére, the Minister of the late?ior—for 
whose family patronage a poor company of English Comedians 
were to be duped and re-pillaged! 1 believe the secret annals of 
Ministerial meanness afford nvthing worse than this—bot it did 
not suceeed. Another of the Ministers interfered, and the primum 
mobile of the Cuhinet—fear, came in to the decision of the pviat. 
Favart 
ish 







the night to read Paul and Virginia, 
at an inn at Bridgewater, after being 
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t we have done enough, we trust, 




























It was apprehended, that the ceatral siteation of the Salle 
might attract obstructions to the performance, and as the 








what most of us have previously thought on and | Ambassador warmly espoused the claims of Mr. Penley, the |i 
and he brings ug a rich stork of new ideas, | private Theatre was finally granted, and the Minis 80 
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a common habit of Napoleon!—The representations of the English 


plays go on quiety enough, and are patronised by a number of 


amateurs of La Littérature Anglaise, and opposers of the new 
system of French Politesse.” 

Matcu From Cantersury To Lonpon.—Mr. Barnard West, the 
celebrated pedestrian, having backed himself last week to travel on 
foot from Canterbury to Westminster-bridge (fifty-six miles) in 
eleven hours, for 100 sovereigns, he commenced his laborious task 
at three o'clock on Monday morning. 
six miles an hour, and did eighteen miles in three hours, when he 
halted for the space of a few minutes, and took some slight refresh- 
ment. He did the next ten miles in one hour and fifty minutes, aud 
the half was completed in two minutes under five hours. The 
pedestrian ate a chicken, and stretched himself on a straw mattress, 
and having halted half an hour, he proceeded ut the rate of five 
miles an hour; he had done forty-two miles in seven hours and 
three quarters, and, after resting again a quarter of an hour, he 
started, evidently fatigued, to do the remaining fourteen miles in 
three hours. He did ten miles a minute over two hours, and he 
won the match with three minutes to spare. 


Extraordinary CircoumsTaAxce.—(From a New York paper of 


the 30th of July.)—On Monday the 8th instant, a small terrier dog 
was put on board the sloop Ann Maria, to be transported to Rhode 
Island. In the course of the day, there having been a rough sea, 
the dog exhibited symptoms of illness, and appeared scarcely able 
to walk. In the evening he could not be found, and it was conclu- 
ded that he had fallen overboard. Nothing more was thought of the 
circumstance until the 30th ult. when the steward having occasion 
to open a small porter locker, (about 24 feet square) there found 
the poor animal alive. It is ascertained that the locker was fas- 
tened on the evening of the 8th, and had not again been opeued till 
the 30th. The dog must therefore have been confined a period of 
twenty-two days without food ordrink. He was much emaciated 
of course, but now partakes of nourishment, and it is thought will 
recover. 

Tue Harvest.—Sixty years have elapsed since a harvest so 
abundant and so favourably gathered has been experienced in this 
country. The year 1762 was equally remarkable for fine weather 
aud heavy crops, which were got in so early that in many places 
they were succeeded by turnips, which will also be the case in the 
present year. 

Herrings have been so plentiful in Inverness market, that they 
sell a dozen, sixteen, and even twenty excellent herrings for a 
penny —Scotch Paper. 

A wit having lost the election to a fellowship at ———— College, 
which was gained by a candidate of very inferior desert—“ Well,” 
said he, “ Pope is right—* Worth makes the man; the want of it 
the Fellow.’” 

- The followiag is a literal copy of a medical certificate :—* To 
the Overseers of gadleygreen this his to sertefy that Thomas Bowers 
his not Qualfyed for eney employment his Comeplent his A Con- 
sumption. J. F Surgeon Bridge-street Stayley Bridge.” 

Mr. John Kemble is going to quit his Helvetic hermitage on ao 
short expedition to Italy. 

Mrs. Siddons is at present enjoying comparative retirement, with 
good health, at Malvern. : 

We are requested to state, for the information of our sporting 
friends, that no game-keeper has a right to require them to exhibit 
their certificates, without previously showing his own certificate, 
and his deputation.— Manchester Guardian. 

The Richmond Compiler states, that Mr. Kean intends returning 
to the United States, in jhe fall, for the purpose of fulfilling his 
southern engagements. 

Dissenters.—The General Turnpike Act, passed during the 
last Session, completely sets at rest the question of Dissenters 
being exempt from paying toll on Sundays, when proceeding to 
their usual places of worship. The Act states (section 32) that 
tolls shall not be demanded or taken “ of or from any person or 
persons going to or returning from his, her, or their usual place of 
religious worship, tolerated by law, on Sundays, or on any day on 
which divine service is by authority ordered to be celebrated.” 

A Lady the other day was asked by an envious female acquaint- 
ance her age: “ Really,” said she, “*1 do not know, but 1 must 
be about thirty.” It is very extraordinary,” replied the other, 
with a sneer, “that you do not know your age.” I never count 
my years,” suid the Lady; “1 am not afraid of losing a single 
year: none of my female friends will rob me of one.” 

Heascuec., Tue Astronomer.—Sir William Herschell, whose 
death we announce, was a German, the son of a musician, ia which 

rofession Sir William was originally educated. He was master 
of the band of a regiment, which was quartered at Halifax iu the 
year 1770. - Sir William was, like his nephew, Griesbach, esteemed 
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He went off at the rate of 
















an excellent performer on the oboe, as his brother was 

"* ot ahaa ’ . on the 
violoncello. Sir William pursued his profession at Bath for 
years, and employed his leisure hours in astronomical glikbhinten, 
and experiments ; some of which attracted Royal attention ‘ae 
William, under the patronage of George III. relinqnished bis pr . 
fession, and devoted himself entirely to astronomy and the sl 
facturing of telescopes. From Bath he removed to Slough ie 
he erected one of surprising magnitude in his garden through 
which he dixcovered the distant planet, which he called th 
** Georgium Sidus,” in honour of his Patron. Sir Wi'liam is. 
sessed the ‘ milk of human kindness” in an eminent degree 2 
was most anxious to gratify his numerous visitors by explaining the 
** complicated machinery of his mind” in the simplest manner. 

The following display of descriptive talent is from a Uni d 
States paper, it is that ofa runaway:—He is about five feet four! 
five inches high, an acknowledged liar, a proven villain, a satidy. 
haired, red faced, blue-eyed, long-nosed, stoop-shouldered, pre- 
tendingly learned, stultified, woman-hated, blue-coated, black- 
vested, gray pantalooned, dandy-dressed deceiver; one of those 
pestiferous insects that often make their flight into the western 
country, destroying as they go the herhage of honesty, and poison- 
ing the foliage of the innocent and unsnspecting, and then take their 
flight. 

At the Levee at‘Edinburgh, the King kissed not less than a 
thousand ladies, old and young — Morning Paper. 

The alliance between Viscount Mandeville, the son of the Duke 
of Manchester, and the daughter of Lady Olivia Sparrow, is settled 
to take place in November next.—The Lady is an heiress; her 
fortune is 20,000/. a year—The Earl of Liverpool has fixed upon 
the same month for his marriage with Miss Chester —Mr. Baring’s 
son, report says, is to receive the hand of Lady H. Montague, 
daughter of the late Earl of Sandwich. 


Bisnop or CLocuer.—lIt is more than rumoured, that the respee- 
table Bishop of Clogher is in every possible case granting new 
leases in his diocese for the consideration usaal in such cases, in 
order to supply adequate means for otium cum dignitate on the 
Continent. In proportion as these accounts are accurate, are the 
cases of the oppressor and the oppressed—the Prelate and the 
lrackney coachman, still more admirably contrasted. We profess 
not to be acquainted with the episcopal rights.in such cases, but 
if this hard-minded and brutal reprobate can calmly take the ad- 
vantages which he is now said to be taking, we have fresh reason 
to admire the privilege of the priesthood, and its power in its own 
case of uniting that worship of God and Mammon, which it affects 
to regard as sinful in Laymen.— Traveller. 

Poor Byane—We are gratified in having to ackowledge the 
receipt of a Bank note for twenty pounds from the Marquis of 
Hertford, for the unfortunate person, Byrne, who was prosecuted 
by the Bishop of Clogher.— Dublin Morning Post. 

The Bishop of Durham is reported to be very much indisposed ; 
the principal symptom, it seems, is weakness, for which the physi- 
cians have recommended the exercise of the dumb-bells. 

A ludicrous scene took place on Monday. As one of the itinerant 
showmen was passing through Long-lane to Smithfield, the axle- 
tree of his caravan broke, and discharged its cargo into the street. 
Several monkeys were instantly seen running in different directions, t! 
one of which took refage in a cook's shop, to:the no small discom- ; 
fiture of the master cook and his hungry guests: Pug, without . 
waiting to examine the dill of fare, placed himself by a dish ” " 
ready-sliced plum pudding, and, sans ceremonte, helped en ', th 
and all remonstrance on the part of the cook could not persuade um 
to relinquish his delicious repast, until his master, by force of ays, 
dislodged him from the luxurious banquet. _ walang 

Cuvrcu Prerenment.—A Friend to Truth thus writesito, 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle :—* Sir,—Having seemig 
paper of Tuesday last a paragraph, written under the title’of 
Enemy to Priesteraft, and calling in question the right of the’ 
and Rev. George Pellew to hold Church prefermeut to the he 
of 4,000/. per annum; 1 beg, Mr. Editor, to state from eae 
knowledge, that the Vicarage of Sutton, when the former s “A 
bent had it, produced 600/. per annum, but that its presen “" 
sessor has never received from it-more than 400/. per annun. 400i. 
Pellew possesses no other Church, preferment, and for this dis- 

, lation, and to 6% 
per annum he has to attend to a numerous popu! ’ highly 
charge the whole of the duty, which he does in a manner 's 
creditable to himself.” 

Canon or Criticism.—The Cardinal de Retz asked ieee 
one day to give him some idea of poetry, that he mig to hia- 
form a sort of judgment of the mass that was broug 
‘¢ Sir,” said Menage, * this is a matter that would occupy do— 
time than you could spare; but I'll tell you what a a 
whenever they read any of their poems to you, ay’ Poise >, 

: : f ; LF a oo ae 
That's a bad —you ll seldom be “edd oni & ' pas Bert Ey 
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CoMPARISON NOT op1ovs.—At the house of Madame la Duchesse 

de Maine, the company were one day amusing themselves by com- 

ng and finding ingenious distinctions between one object and 


ar! ° ae , . ° 
“¢ What difference,” said the Duchess to the Cardinal 


another. 


de Polignac, “ is there between me anda watch?” ‘ Madame,” 
replied the Cardinal, ** a watch marks the hours, and you make us 


v 
forget them. 


Cracumcision.—Being led (says Evelyn) through the Syna- 
gogue into a private house (this was at Rome in 1645) 1 found a 
world of people in a chamber : by and by came an old man, who 
wepared and laid in order divers instruments, brought by a little 
child abont seven years old in a box. These the man laid in a sil- 
ver bason: the knife was much like a short razor, .to shut into the 
haft. Then they burnt some incense ina censer, which perfumed 
the room all the While the ceremony was performing. In the basin 
was a little cap made.of white paper like a capuchin’s hood, not 
bigger than the finger ; also a paper of a red astringent powder, | 
suppose of bole; a small instrument of silver, cleft in the middle 
at one end to take up the prepuce; and a fine linen cloth wrapped 
up. These being all in order, the women brought the infant, 
swaddled, out of another chamber, and delivered to the Rabbi, 
who carried and presented it before an altar or cupboard dressed 
up, on which lay the five books uf Moses, and the Commandments 
alittle uavolled: before this, with profound reverence, and mum- 
bling a few words, he waved the child to and fro awhile; then he 
delivered it to another Rabbi, who sate all this time upon a table. 
Whilst the ceremony was performing, all the company fell a sing- 
ing an Hebrew hymn in a barbarous tone, waving themselves to 
aud fro; a ceremony they observe in all their devotions — Wemoirs. 


Cuoppines.—Hamlet tells one of the female players, that she 
was nearer heaven than when he saw her last by the altitude of a 
choppine.—When Mr. Evelyn was at Venice in 1645, he says he 
saw “the Noblemen stalking with their Ladies on choppines: 
these are high-heeled shoes, particularly affected by these proud 
dames ; Or, as some say, invented to keep them at home, it being 
very difficult to walk with them: whence one being asked how he 
liked the Venetian dames, replied, that they were mezzo carno, 
mezzo lignoy—-half flesh, half wood,—and he would have none of 
them! They set their hands on the heads of two matron-like sev- 
vants, to support them. *Tis ridiculous to see how these ladies 
crawl in and out of their gondolas by reason of their choppines, 
and what dwarfs they appear, when taken down from their wooden 
scaffolds !” 

Naive Repites.—The Queen of France once asked the Countess 
Amelia de Boufllers, a very charming young woman, which she 
loved most, her mother or her mother-in-law? For some time she 
refused to answer; bat at last being asked which she would go to 
save if she saw them both drowning, she said: ‘1 would go to 
save my mother, and be drowned with my mother-in-law.’— 
Speaking one day of her husband in no very respectful terms, 
before the Counte s de Boufflers, the latter asked her if she had 
forgotten that she was talking of her son. ‘ Ah!” replied the 
Countess Amelia quickly, “1 always think that he is only your 
son-in-law,”——Memoirs of a Traveller now in Retirement. 

“tING oF Wasps, &c.—It has been found by experience, that 
the best remedy for the sting of wasps and bees, is to apply to the 
at atiected common culinary salt, moistenéd with a little water. 

ven in a case where the patient had incautiously swallowed a 
Wasp ina draught of beer, and been stung by it in the windpipe, 
the alarming symptoms that ensued were almost instantly relieved 
by swallowing repeated doses of water, saturated with salt. 

scree Provision iv Tue New Mareiace Act.—By this 
protound measure it is enacted, that if both the parties be under 

Othe one who is of age shall swear that he or she believes 

PE ateiboth ofage! Here's Collective Wisdom” with a ven 
yeWe know of but one instance at all equal to it; which 

‘act passed during the gentle reign of the first Charles, ig 
Wwhteh the punishment awarded to a certain offence (smuggling, 
We believe) is a public whipping and a fine; ** half of which,” 
*#ys the Act alluded’ to, “ shall go to the King, and half to the 
foruier!"”—1n the celebrated Trial-by-Battle case, a few years 
*s0, Lord Ellenborough said, that * without stopping to enquire 
Whether the Law were equitable or not, if it were the nap he must 
a ‘ato execution :" we should like to see the above case, under 
nuggling Act, brought forward! = 47 | 

de uanean Spirtr.— The meanness and malice which characterize 
leweet diate < Bourbon, punreilrvextond themselves to the 
cccurréd ‘the ‘othe, ° = Ain \astrnctive isetete ae 
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the way of the latter. The Ministerial Reporters forwarded their 
accounts to their respective journals through official sources with 
great rapidity: to equal them in promptitude, the Reporters for 
the liberal papers resulved to send expresses at their own cost, and 
the permission of the l'refect being necessary, they applied for it. 
The answer was a refusal; and the reason assigned the calm 
avowal, that * there would be too much good nature in not making 
a distinction between our friends and those who are not our 


>? 


friends ! 


Cartes THe Seconp.—Among the numerous satires which 
were written against the King and the Court in this reign, was a 
ballad called Old Rowley,” which lashed his Majesty very 
severely, by comparing him to an ugly, old, broken-down stallion 
of his, which went by that name. One evening when the King 
went to visit Mrs. Halford, a favourite young lady, he overheard 
her singing this very song; but did not think proper to knock till 
she had finished. The lady, finding that some person was at the 
door, asked ‘* Who is there?” to which the King humorously 
answered, ‘* Itis Old Rowley himself, Madam.” 

Baier Corresponpence —While Quin, the celebrated actor, 
was under an engagement with Rich, the then Manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, he took umbrage at what he conceived to be the 
presumptuous behaviour of that gentleman, and suddenly retired 
to Bath. The parties remained mutually indignant, preserving an 
inflexible silence until the beginning of the next season, when 
Quin, whose generous heart began to relent at having treated an 
old acquaintance so cavalierly, determined to sacrifice his resent- 
ment to his friendship, and he accordingly wrote the following 
laconic epistle :—** 1 am at Bath—Quin.”—To which Rich, whe 
does not appear to have sufficiently appreciated either the delicaey 
or generosity of its coutents, returned an answer in almost as 
laconic though by no means in so polite a strain :—** Stay there 
and be damned—Rich.”—This ungracious treatment lost to the 
towa an excellent actor, and to the manager a sincere friend, for 
he made a vow never again to engage with so ™ insolent a block- 
head,” and he kept his word. 

Osxivion —The talk about Lord Castlereagh is rapidly subsid; 
ing; and though many of the measures in which he took an active 
pact will assist to disgrace the British Annals, as a Minister he will 
soon beas little spoken of as his predecessor Percival. “ ltis amazing 
—(says the author of Table Talk)—how soon the rich and titled, 
and even some of those who have wielded great political power, 
are forgotten ! 

‘ A little rule, a little sway, 

Is all the great and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave ;’—~ 
and after its short date, they hardly leave a name behind them. 
‘A great man’s memory may, at the common rate, survive him half 
a year.’ His heirs and successors take his titles, his power, and 
his wealth,—all that made bim considerable or courted by others ; 
and he has left nothing else behind him either to delight or benefit 
the world.” 

Intsu Capins.—“ One must'see these miserable hats, and witness 
their interior economy, and the daily habits of their inmates, to 
form any adequate idea of their deplorable condition. The most 
florid and accurate description would but leave a painful impression 
on the mind, without placing the actual scene before you. Suffice 
it to say, that the parents, children, servants, lodgers, cattle, pigs, 
and poultry, have but one and the same miserable room for shelter 
and repose. Into this the lightof heaven only enters by the same 
apertures in the broken roof which also admit the wet; and the 
turf smoke is only suffered partially to escape, because it contri- 
butes to the warmth of the habitation." —This description of un 
lrish peasant’s dwelling is taken from a little pamphlet jast pub- 
lished, entitled, “ A Letter to the Absentee Landlords of the South 
of Ireland, on the Means of tranquillizing their Tenantry, and 
improving their Estates."—The writer avoids all political discus- 
sion; but he sugges s,—at least they so appear to us,—some very 
judicious modes of meliorating the condition of the class of ns 
who occupy the wretcled habitations above described :—and of 
this we are quite sure, that there can neither be nor pros- 
perity ia Ireland, till its Venn wuts are lifted at least one 
step above the condition of edttle, in which they are now mani 
festly placed. If the British Constitution was even’ all 
' - " oe - it is ‘ : ‘ le. j , PP ‘e 
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De. Fotter.—This pleasant and industrious writer was greatly 
admired for his agreeable conversation ; but he had a fault which 
such characters are not always free from—he would rather lose 
his friend than his jest. Having written some verses upon a 
scolding wife, Dr. Cosins, Master of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
his friend and patron one day desired to have a copy of them; 
to whom Fuller imprudently replied: “ It is needless to give you 
the copy, for you already have the original.” This jest, as it hap- 
péned to be a truth, gave such offence, that the doctor instantly 
withdrew his patronage, aud was from that time his decided enemy. 

RoyatTatLors.—V oltaire relates, that when Charles the Twelfth, 
of Sweden, and Augustus, King of Poland, met in the eamp of the 
former, the whole conversation was on the subject of the enormous 
jack-boots which Charles always took such pride in wearing! At 
Tilsit, where Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick * held eonfer- 
ences,” the two latter used frequently to occupy themselves in 
contriving dresses for dragoons, debating upon what button the 
croases of the orders oug!it to be hung, and such other fooleries. 
Whether the Swede and the Pole, or the Russian and the Prussian 
Monarchs, occupied themselves most like kings, it is not easy to 
determine. Charles's boots being an eccentric fashion, might ex- 
cuse a little discussion of the novelty, but the dragoon jackets 
have become ‘a common-place subject for the exercise of royal 
intellects. Mf another great Personage, whom we all kaow, had 
been there, what fearful Revolutions in the cut of soldiers’ coats 
might have been expected from such a Triumvirate of Royal 
Tailors ! 

Hegerics.—It is a vain thing to talk of an Heretic, for a man 
for his heart can think no otherwise than he does think. —Selden. 

Panson.—Thotigh we write Parson differently, yet it is but 
Person; that is, the individual Person set apart for the service of 
such a Church; ond it is in Latin Persona, and Personatus is a 
Personage —Selden. 

Panromimes.—The first pantomime in England was produced 
at Drury-lane in 1702, in an entertainment called the Tavern 
Bilkers. \t lingered only five nights—lIts author, however 

Weaver, a dancing-master at Shrewsbury) bronght out another 


1716, called the Loves af Mars and Venus, which met with 
tsuccess. On this occasion Steele wrote the following lines 
6a the back of one of the playbills at Button’s coffee-house :— 
“ Weaver, corrupter of this. present age, 
Who first taught silent sins upen'the stage.’’ 
Lordow Sients ty 1657 ano 1672.—Going to London, we 
stept in to see a famous Rope-dancer, called The Turk. | saw 


even to astonishment the agility with which he performed: he 
walked barefooted, taking hold by his toes only of a rope almost 
ndicnlar, and withont so much as touching it with his hands : 
‘danced blindfold on the high rope, and with a boy of 12 years 
old tied to one of iis feet about 20 foot beneath him, damgling as 
he danced ; yet he moved as nimbly as if it had been but a feather. 
Lastly; he stood.on his bead on the top of a very high mast, danced 
on a small rope that was very slack, and finally flew’ down the 
rpendicular, ow his breast, his head foremost!—lI saw the Hairy 
onan (Barbara Vanbeck) 20 years old, whom | had before seen 
when a child. She was born at Angsburg, in Germany. Her 
very eyebrows were cOmbed upwards, and all her forehead as 
thick and even as’ grows on any woman's Lead, neatly dressed : 
avery long tock of hair out of each ear: she had also (Hea- 
yen guard us!) a most prolix beard and mustachios, with long 
locks growing on the middle of her nose, like an Iceland dog 
exactly, the colour of a bright brown, fine as well-dressed flax. 
She was now married (married!) and told me she had one child 
that was not hairy, nor were any of her parents or relations. She 
was very well shaped, and played well on the harpsichord, &c.— 
1672, Oct.8. 1 took leave of my Lady Sunderland, She made 
me stay dinner at Leicester-house, and afterwards sent for Rieh- 
_erdson, the famous Fire-eater. He devoured brimstone on glow- 
ing coals before us, chewing and swallowing them: he melted a 
beer-glass and ate it quite up; then taking a live coal on his 
e ue, he put on it a raw oyster; the coal was blown on with 
Hlows till it famed and sparkled in his mouth, and so remained 
till the oyster guped and was quite boiled; then he melted piich 
and wax with sulphor, which he drank down as it flamed: | saw 
it Gaming in his mouth a good while: he also took up a thick piece 
of iron, such as laundresses use to put into their smoothing boxes, 
when it was fiery hot; held it between bis teeth, ther in his hand, 
and threw it about like a stope; but this, 1 observed, he cared not 
hold very long: then he stood on a small pot, and bending his 
Ys pac a glowing iron with his mouth from between his feet, 
without touching the pot or ground with his hands: with divers 
ether prodigious feats. —Evelyn’s Memoirs. 
Sedans were first into from N by Sir 
Qukue® arene England, agien y 


genteel and respectable, but the deep and 


Bartewmy Fain.—Thé élégant aperta rta at this Ci Te 

proceeding in full vigour. They differ very little, eld i. 

those described by George Alexander Stevens, some yea " from 

the following magnificent lines ;— morn 0g, bn 
Here was, first of all, crowds against othe = 

Like wind and tide meeting, each contrary idee, rising, 

Shrill fiddling, sharp fighting, and shouting and shriekin 

Fifes, trumpets, drums, bagpipes, and barrow-girls saueasi 

Come! my rare round-and-sound, here’s ehoice of fine wa 7 

mpengt all was not sound sold at Bartelmy Fair. om 
iere was drolls, hornpipe-dancing, and showin ; 

With frying black pi | and counts of meee 

With salt-boxes solos, and gallery folks squalliug, 

The tap-house guests roaring and mouth-pieces hawling ; 

Pimps, pawnbrokers, strollers, fat landladies, sailors 

Bawds, baillies, jilts, jockies, thieves, tumblers, and tailérs - 

Here’s Punch’s whole play of the Gunpowder Plot, , 

Wild beasts all alive, and peas-pudding all hot ; 

Fine sausages fried, and the Black on the wire, 

The whole Court of France, and nice pig at the fire : 

Here’s the up-and-dowos, Who'll take a seat in the chair? 

Though there’s more up-and downs than at Bartelmy Fair 

Here’s Whittington’s cat, and the tall dromedary, 

The chaise without horses, and Qaeen of Hungary; (Sir? 

Here’s the merry-go-rounds,--Come! who rides? eome! who ads 

Wine, beer, ale, and cakes, fire-eating besides, Sir; Pe 

The fam’d learned dog, that can tell all his letters, 

And some men, as scholars, are pot much bis betters, 


ai LAW. 


SUMMER ASSIZES. 

Lancaster, AuG. 29.—Crecov.CromPpron.—Sgtiverion:Mr. 
Scartett stated the case. This action is brought by the plaintiff 
to recover by your verdict a compensation in amages for an in- 
jury of a very serious nature. Miss Clegg lost her father very 
early, and her mother when she was six years of age. Her bro- 
ther, the present plaintiff, was the only one to protect her, He 
married a cousin of the defendant. An uncle of the defendant’s, 
too, married an aunt of the plaintiff. These cownexions led neces- 
sarily to familiar intercourse between the parties. When she was 
at the early age of 16, the defendant proposed paying his ad. 
dresses to Miss Clegg. It seems that she felt a suspicion that he 
had been attached to a sister of hers who was married. On that 
account she rejected his addresses. Miss Clegg’s scruples were 
overcome, and she accepted him as -her honourable lover. la 
1818 the marriage-day was repeatedly fixed, and the defendant 
represented that he was prevented from having the banus pro- 
claimed by her not being of age, and the impossibility of having 
the consent of her ents, which, as the law then stood, was ne- 
cessary. In these tiremmstances he suceeeded in what appeared 
to have been his object, and obtained possession not only of her 
affections but of her person. When slie became pregnant, the de- 
fendant thought fit to chuige his tone, and to give reasons why he 
would not perform lis promise. For the sake of privacy, she was 
removed to her uncle’s liouse, where she was delivered of a child, 
which was still living. For a ling time it was hoped that he 
would make reparation, and it was not till he had finally‘resolved 
not to do so that this action was brought. It may be asked, why 
it is brought as an action for seduction, and not for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. The reason does uo dishonour to Miss Clegg. 
It is, that the defendant has had—shail 1 say the hard-heartedness 
—to say, that his reason for not performing his promise is that be 
can bring evidence that she was connected with other men. A 
more foul and slanderous imputation, if ber character is known » 
her family, was never east upon any woman; hut for this ressem 
it = shnegnt ms to subject ber to.examination in that a 

iss Anne Clegg appeared ia the witness-box, 
fixed melaneboly is hee 
countenance gave her looks the appearance of age far beyond her 
years. 

The Loxp Cuser Justice.-—This action, will not prevent s0e 
ther action by Miss Clegg, for breach of promise: Would it.not be 
better to refer all matters between the parties? . 

_ After a considerable pause and consultation between the par 
ties, te Rave said he was happy to say shat all parties co* 
sented. 


A verdict was taken for the plaiatiff—Damages 1, 0001. subject 


to a reference, : 
SURREY SESSIONS. 
On Wednesday, Maurice Newman was indicted for assaulting 
Sarab Stuart, a young girl about 14 years of age, with intent 
commit a rape. On the evening of the gp — 
assaulted the girl, and in the attempt tore her a 
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THE EXAMINER. BI 


us ott Bis wife in a publie-house, and had left her to follow 
ating with bie wife, tlinking her husband’s absence rather 
" ‘went in search: of him, and found him ia the back parlour 
e with the girl Mrs. Newman seized hold of her bus- 
Hlar, and then shook the girl violently by the shonl- 
d her out of doors.—Sarah Stuart underwent a long 
hich she related the whole particulars, after a 


strauges 

of her hous 
hand by the co 
ders, and turne 
examination, 1 W 


‘od deal of diffienlty and hesitation —Sarah Bloxham, and two 
as neighbours, heard the screams of the girl, and received an 


account 


imprisoned 12 mooths in Brixton House of Correction. 
Samue 
oung 


Jast. 


ment in the House of Corréction at Brixton. 


POLICE. 


ee oe 
TOWN-HALL, SOUTHWARK. 





Hacxney-Coaca Fares.—On Tuesday, in consequence of a 
gentleman being summoned by a hackney-coachman for his full 
fore, having agreed at the time of hiring to take a Jess sum, the 
Magistrate (Alderman J. J. Smiru) adverted to the decision of a 
Bow. street Magistrate on Monday, in which he decided that that 
lady was bound to pay her full fare of 6s. although the coachman 
had agreed on hiring to take 3s. The Aldermau was sorry that a 
decision should have been given at Bow-street contrary to decisions 


on the same question at the Mansion-house, Guildhall, and Town- 
hall. The.clause of the act did not prevent a coachman from 


agreeing to také less than his fave, nor did it empower a Magistrate 


to grant a coachman his full fare from the persons that had hired 
hin, after an agreement between the parties to take a less sum. 
The act was passed to prevent imposition on the part of the drivers, 
and they were liable to fine and imprisonment, if they teok more 
than their legal fare. The Magistrate then read the clause of the 
act, which was as follows :— 

“And be it further enacted, that no agreement or engagement 
whatever, at any time or on any occasion, made with the driver of 
aay hackney-coach or chariot, for the payment of more than bia 
established fare, shall be binding on the person or persons making 
the same; but any such person or persons may, notwithstanding 
such agreement, refuse, on discharging such coach or chariot, the 
payment of any sum heyond the established fare ; and in case such 
person or persons shall actually pay to the driver of any backney- 
coach or chariot, whether in pursuance of any such engagement, or 
nol, any sum exceeding his established fare, which shall have beeu 
demanded or required by such driver, the person or persons pay- 
ing the same shall be entitled, on complaint against such driver, to 
recover the overplus paid; and such driver shall be subject and 

le to a penalty not exceeding 5/.” &c —The Alderman saw 
hothing in.the above elause to prevent an agreement between the 
coachman and the person hiring, to take /ess than his fare, and 
dismissed the case before him, the driver having agreed to take less 
than his legal fare; which was paid him. 
MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
New Marriage Act—On Wednesday an affidavit or certificate 
iy one of the clauses of the New Marriage Act was sworn to, 
is office, by a young couple; the substance of the affidavit 
ws merely as the Act direets, that the parties were above 21, and 
wed in the parish mentioned, &c. They were only asked on 
oaths as to the truth of its contents, and the affidavit was 
Pby the Magistrate. It should be understood that the parish 
syman can sign those affidavits as well as magistrates, and 
by it sequent publications of the banns will stand just as good 
© one signature as the other. 

M WORSHIP-STREET. 

sere Case.—The Churchwardens of Shoreditch ap- 

ar om Wednesday in behalf of a little apprentice girl, named 
pod Wilkins, who was bound apprentice from St. James's, 

parish att? © one David Fort, of Thebet’s-place, in their 
child. » jihy had | been informed; that he: ill-treated this 
child'the nept her in a state of staryation. Upon seeing the 
tnd ema y felt convineed that it was true, for she appeared aoe 
ftrate ae and reduced to a skin-covered skeleton —The Ma- 
tith ja ed that the master and the apprentice should be forth- 
benghe net before him —Soon afterwards the apprentice was 
her whole come, Her visage ie a ‘ty ee can and 
‘8n appearance fully justifying the represen- 

“ton of the Parish Officers, Nv anehensens at the same 



















from her of the whole transaction —The Jury, after a 
chort consideration, found @ verdict—Guilty —The CuatrMan 
ssed the sentenee of the Court upon the prisoner—that he be 


{ Davis was ihdieted for assaulting Phoebe Bell, a very 
girl, with intent to commit a rape. The case as proved 
inst the prisoner, was of a more aggravated nature than the 
From motives of delicacy we forbear to enter into the parti- 
calars —The Jury, without hesitation, found a verdict—Guilty ; 
and the Cuataman sentenced the prisoner to 18 months’ imprison- 








tine —The little girl, after being sworn, iv answer to questions as 


said she had foar meals every day, and was treated very kindly by 
her master. At the same time her desponding look, aud fearful 
glance towards bim; created a doubt of her being still under his 
controul —Four women, neighbours, were then examined, when 
one of them said, she seldom saw the child, for she believed she 
was kept in a state of confinement; but three months ago she 
came to her, and she perceived the marks of blows on her arms, 
aud could feel lumps on her head, and the child asked her for 
mouldy crusts and cold potatoes, and when given her they were 
eaten by the child with the greatest avidity.—A similar story was 
related by the other three women, to whom the child said she. was 
beaten and starved by her master. —U pon this evidence the Magis- 
trates ordered her instant discharge, when the child burst into a 
loud fit of erying.—The defendant admitted that he had kept her 
more confined than usual, but said he had treated her kindly, and 
seemed to appeal to the grief of the child on knowing that she was 
to be discharged.—The Magistrate said, it is out order that the 
girl be discharged, and that she be taken care of in the work- 
house, for it appears she is now labouring under some terror of 
mind. The master will also understand that the inquiry will not 
end here, and it will be fortunate for him if he ean remove the sus- 
picions against him.—The child was conducted out of the office, 
and, as she passed her master, she cried very much, and shook 
hands with him. 


ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &c. 
—ie— 


A shocking spectacle presented itself to the passengers in Cheap- 
side on Monday. A bricklayer’s labourer, in the act of carrying a 
hod of mortar up a ladder toa house repairing near Bow Church, 
fell from the height of the third floor, and was literally dashed to 
pieces. He never moved after the fall. 

On Monday the 26th ultimo, an inquest was held at Kirton, on 
the body of a man unknown, who was found dead in a drain, with 
his feet in the water, and the upper part of his body reclining on 
the bank. From his appearance, aud the circumstances elicited, 
it is feared that this unfortunate being perished through absolute 
want. On examination of his pockets, not a single coin of apy 
kind was found, but several pawnbrokers’ duplicates from Poplar, 
near London. He was seen nearly upon the spot where he was 
found, from Thursday up to the time he was discovered, namely, 
Sunday night, when he appeared only just dead} and what is re- 
markable, he had never applied for support or craved charity. — 
The verdict recorded was— Found dead, 

On Thursday an inquisition was taken ia Golden-Jane, “Crip- 
plegate, on the body of Mary Faircloth, about 33 years of age, 
who was found dead in her bed on Tuesday morning. Deceased 
cohabited with Thomas Lee, they had resided for some time past 
in Nag’s Head-court. Ann Walker stated that deceased had been 
ill since the 26th ult.: went to see her on Friday, Thomas Lee 
being present, deceased said to her, “ | shall never get out of bed 
again; that rogue Tom has given me my death blow! he has 
murdered me'”’ Lee must. have heard her; be made no remark. 
The witness further stated, that the deceased informed her, that 
on the evening of the 26th of August, Lee had used her in the 
most barbarous manner, bad struck and kicked her till she fell, 
and then jumped on her left breast; it was this treatment that 
caused her illness. Sarah Colwyn and Martha Kendrick severally 
deposed to the ill-treatment of the deceased by Lee, to her re- 
lation of his barbarous usage on Monday, the 26th of Au and 
to her statement of his giving her “ her death blow.” wo apo- 
thecaries ascribed her death to the injuries she had received. The 
Jury infmediately found a verdict of Wilful Murder against Thomas 
Lee. A warrant was immediately issued against Lee, who Nas 
not been heard of since he left his house on Tuesday morning. ie 
is about 55 years of age, by trade a smith, and worked for Mr. 
Hoperaft, of Goswell-street 

About four o’clock on Monday afternoon, a fire broke out in the 
house of Mr. Archer, blindmaker, Old Round court, Strand, and 
in a few minutes the flames communicated to five other houses, all 
of which are now completely destroyed. The occupants of the 
other houses were Mr. Thomas Fraser, shoemaker; Mrs, Baker, 
potatoe-dealer; Mr. Adams, bitmpker ; Mr. Smith, shoemaker ; 
and Mr. Dover, brushmaker. Besides the above, there are three 
houses in Newtou's-coart destroyed, and several more, up towards 
Vine-street, very materially damaged.—Some of the honses being 
built of wood, the fire raged with great fury until after seven 
o'clock, notwithstanding the exertions of the whose con- 
duct was truly exemplary. 1t was fortunate that the fre out 
in the day-time, for, from the closeness of the honses, ¢ 
being principally of wood, had the fire b out at. 
whole neig d must have been destroyed, sk 





to the treatment she had received, to the astonishment of all, ° 
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About six o’clock on Tuesday evening, a fire broke cout in the 
extensive premises of Messrs. Luutley and Milner, w holesale drug- 
gists, No. 23, Bread street-hill. One of the warehousemen had 
descended into the cellar with a portable lamp, a spark from which 


yt 

vf 

{ yet lodging upon a mass of ce: mphor, it immediately burst into a tremen- 
etd dous blaze, and communicated to a quantity of oils. The fire 
Soke spread in a few minutes to the factory and connting-house. By 
ats this time upwards of a dozen engines had arrived, and, by the ex- 
be | ' ertions of the firemen and neighbours, many of the papers in the 


* eounting-house were saved; but a considerable quantity of valua- 
. ble documents were consumed. Of the extensive stock in trade 
” bat a very small proportion was saved. 

Thursday morning, as Mr. John Abel Smith, of New-street, 
Spring- gardens, was driving along the Strand in his gig, the horse 
took fright, ran immediately on the flag stones, and opposite Little 
Essex-street the gig came against a post, which tore it to pieces, 
and Mr. Smith and his servant were thrown out, most violently, 

_ and to a considerable distance. The servant was severely burt; 
Mr. Smith received but a trifling injury. The horse went off at 
full speed, and ran his head completely through Mr. Thomas's 
window, silversmith and jeweller, and then instantly fell on the 

_ stones, apparently lifeless for some time ; its head and mouth were 
completely a gore of blood. 

_ .A Monster.—Two young ladies, Misses Appleton, were unper- 
tinently accosted on Monday evening at dusk, at the end of Baker- 
street, New-road, by a ruffian dressed like a gentleman, who 
followed them down the New-road. In endeavouring to avoid his 
insolent importunities, the ladies stopped, when the villain sts ibbed 
one of them in the lower part. of the back, and. made off. . The 
lady fainted, and the monster escaped. 

On the 23rd ult. as Miss Margaret Eastwood, a young lady 
19 years of age, only surviving daughter of Samuel Eastwood, 

“Esq. was taking the tea-kettle off the fire, her apron ignited, and 
all ber clothes were instantly in 2 blaze. Unfortunately no other 

erson was Then i in the house but Mr Eastwood, who, upon hear- 
_ ag hier seredm,. ran down stairs with all the speed his very feeble 
' ptate permitted, when he belield his affectionate child envelope 

‘ iy flame! By an extraordinary efiort he opened the hall door,.qu 
adiwpitted a woman, who, to extinguish the flame, instantly wrap- 
ped her elonk apd arms about Miss Eastwood, who ia pain and 
| terror rushed into the street, were the fre was extinguis ed—but 


et a a mt on element ad taken the fatal efieet! 
: fae jonday last, when 5am 
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_.)) STHRATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH,OPERA HOUSE, STRAND. , 
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pH E COSMORAMA now net of a View of the GALLERY 
of RAPHAEL in the VATI view will be recollect 
doubt by many, who having been ‘coal $ of showing it to tate frie ae 
were disappoirited by its removal some “‘todethe back;) Views aaa 
Wreck of fedusa French Frigate ; the stupendous Falls of Ne 
gara, Gibraltar, the Coronation, two Views of Paris; in which ar . 
the magnificent Palace of the Louvre, Le jardin des Plantes, the Pan : 
theon, &c. and a view of Stautz in Switzerland.—No. 29, St, Semecty 
street. F 


Sear UEF a Un ann ESPT PSE TOPNTEEST rear orreeeeee 
Mi USICALS EXTRAORDINARY.—The New PAT ENT 
PORTABLE. HARPS, the first, and altogether, the most ¢ 

ble little instruments of the Harp kind ever known.—First, the ao 

all the essential properties of the large Pedal Harps, and have atiet, 

fine a tone.—Secondly, they are so easy to play on as to requir 

scarcely any instruction.—Thirdly, they accompany the Voice as oo 

the Piano-forte, &c. delightfully.—And lastly, the prices of them are 

quite moderate; they are besides elegant and most graceful, and are 

so portable tiat they are placed in Lady’s carriages without the least 
inconvenience. The above New Patent Harps are to be seen and heard, 

and are only to be had of E. LIGHT, the Inventor and Patentee, No. 

8, Foley-place, St. Marylebone.—These Harps are double secured, and 
warranted to stand the hottest climates abroad. 


-—— 
This day is published, in 2 volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, 284. hds. dedi 


cated, by permission, to Lapy HOLLAND, the Fourth Edition of ‘ 
NAPOL .EON IN EXILE; or, a Voice from St. Helena. The 
Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon on the most important events ql 


o: his Life and Government, in his own words. 
By BARRY E. o'M EARA,. Esq. his late Surgeon. 
Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, ‘Stationers’-hall-court, Lad. ti 
gate-street. fi 


Just publighed, No. + of 
Tue TROUBADOUR; containing L ned’ an ‘the - Déatt of 
=MERY ; Elegiac Stanzas to the Memory of SHELLEY; Patrick 4 
O’Rourke andJane Dyer, or the Chairman,’ w Comic Tale; Resurrection di 
Men! and other intéresting pieces. | * 


Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster-row ; and W. In 
Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. th 
Price 2s. with 4celoured Characteristic Likenesses of Mr. Maruews, \\ 
PuE THEATRICAL ALBUM ; or, Comedian af Home; an 

excellent Collection of Recitations, Comic es, New Songs, &e. m\ 
&c. €ontaining, amorig many bein Pas Mathéws’s Entertainment of til 
Earth, Air, aud Water; with all his yd AS thei, &c. send the Polly 
Packet. ; Also Mr. Knight's celebrated gmat the Co- oot 
ronation, Sweet Ki ty Clover, o ss hates, Se es Qua ha 
of others, ae a uable. Alsd‘a at ts fe, " 
rele, with Stage Divéctions, &c. as performed at/th mi 
tre; witha ve &c. price 6d. of 

Published by Duncombe, - Little Quoen-street, Holborn. . 
Just publi e 6s. p.octave, ina 
C (paar RICAL TRAITS: with other POEMS. 





yi RRY. STOR VAN DYK. 
prineed for John Miller, Fleet-street. 

“ The writer is evidently a young and a younger pees) his fool 
ings come thick ypon hin, and he haé twenty Ways of exprets- 
ing every one of y’— Literary, Register, Aug. 3.. 

** They (the Portraits) all of them show an ine Wledge of the 
stage, a correct estimate of the peculiat merits yard Per- 
formers, and a poetic genius of a very superior ordef. Literary Chro- 
nicle, mail 27. 

« The Author of this little volume e ppears to be a young s mn of con- 
siderable observation and talent. peers Gazette, Aug. 3 
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